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CHAPTER  NO.  3 

[SB  16]    . 

AN  ACT  CREATING  A  JOINT  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  QUALITY  IN  EDUCATION;  AND  PROVIDING  AN 
IMMEDIATE  EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  A  TERMINATION  DATE. 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Montana: 

Section  1 .   Definitions.  As  used  in  [this  act],  "committee"  means  the 
joint  legislative  committee  on  accountability  and  quality  in  education  created 
in  [section  2]. 

Section  2.   Joint  legislative  committee  on  accountability  and  quality  in 
education  -  composition  and  appointment.  (1)  There  is  a  joint  legislative 
committee  on  accountability  and  quality  in  education. 

(2)  The  committee  consists  of  eight  members  appointed  as  follows: 

(a)  four  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  appointed  by  the 
speaker  of  the  house;  and 

(b)  four  members  of  the  senate  appointed  by  the  committee  on 
committees  of  the  senate. 

(3)  No  more  than  two  members  from  each  house  may  be  of  the  same 
political  party. 

(4)  Members  must  be  appointed  by  July  15,  1989. 

Section  3.  Term  of  office  -  vacancies.  (1 )  A  committee  member  shall 
serve  until  [this  act]  terminates  as  provided  in  [section  7]. 

(2)   A  vacancy  on  the  committee  must  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  original  appointment. 

Section  4.   Officers  ~  meetings  -  quorum  -  compensation. 

(1)  The  committee  shall  choose  from  its  membership  a  chairman  and 
vice  chairman. 

(2)  The  committee  shall  meet  upon  the  call  of  the  chairman  or  at  the 
request  of  any  four  members. 

(3)  Five  members  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  business. 

(4)  A  member  is  entitled  to  compensation  as  provided  in  5-2-302. 
Section  5.    Duties  of  committee.  (1)  The  committee  shall  study 


proposals  for  assuring  accountability  and  quality  in  public  elementary  and 
high  school  programs.  These  proposals  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

(a)  requiring  the  board  of  trustees  of  each  elementary  and  high 
school   district  to  make  public  an  annual  statistical  report  concerning  student 
academic  performance,  student  assessment  scores  on  standardized  tests, 
teacher  and  administrator  attendance,  total  number  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  noncertified  personnel  employed,  number  of  student 
dropouts,  and  other  relevant  data; 

(b)  requiring  elementary  and  high  schools  to  use  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  when  reporting  their  expenditures  and  receipts; 

(c)  creating  an  incentive  pay  program  for  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers; 

(d)  permitting  elementary  and  high  school  students  to  attend  school 
outside  their  resident  districts; 

(e)  permitting  high  school  seniors  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of 
attending  courses  at  another  high  school  or  at  a  postsecondary  educational 
institution;  and 

(f)  establishing  a  specialized  instructor  certification  program  to  permit 
competent  individuals  to  teach  in  their  areas  of  expertise. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  duties  provided  for  in  subsection  (1),  the 
committee  shall  develop  a  definition  of  a  basic  system  of  free  quality  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  specify  the  state's  responsibility  to 
fund  and  to  distribute  in  an  equitable  manner  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
system  as  provided  in  the  Montana  constitution. 

(3)  The  committee  shall  report  its  findings,  options  for  legislative 
consideration,  and  any  proposed  legislation  to  the  governor,  52nd  legislature, 
and  board  of  public  education. 

Section  6.   Staff  assistance.  The  legislative  council  shall  provide  staff 
assistance  to  the  committee. 

Section  7.  Termination.  [This  act]  terminates  July  1,  1991. 

Section  8.   Effective  date.  [This  act]  is  effective  on  passage  and 
approval. 

Approved  July  10,  1989. 


RECOMMENDATION 

The  Joint  Interim  Committee  on  Accountability  and  Quality  in  Education 
respectfully  presents  to  the  52nd  Legislature  the  following  recommendation: 

that  the  Legislature  not  define  a  basic  system  of  free  quality  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  current  accreditation  standards  will  not  be  fully 
implemented  for  another  10  years. 

(2)  The  final  recommendations  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Nineties  and  Beyond  may  have  some  effects  on  K-1 2 
education. 

(3)  It  has  never  been  determined  if  the  definition  was  for 
philosophical  purposes  or  for  funding  purposes. 

(4)  Education  is  constantly  changing,  and  the  system 
should  be  left  open  and  flexible. 

(5)  The  new  school  funding  formula  embodied  in  House  Bill 
No.  28  is  still  in  experimental  form,  and  it  may  be 
premature,  if  not  unwise,  to  make  a  decision  regarding 
a  definition. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Senate  Bill  No.  1 6  mandated  the  Joint  Committee  on  Accountability  and 
Quality  in  Education  to: 

<1)        study  proposals  for  assuring  accountability  and  quality  in 
public  elementary  and  high  school  programs;  and 

(2)        develop  a  definition  of  a  basic  system  of  free  quality  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  specify  the  state's 
responsibility  to  fund  and  to  distribute  in  an  equitable  manner 
its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  system. 

The  accountability  and  quality  proposals  studied  by  the  Committee  included 
school. district  report  cards,  generally  accepted  accounting  principles, 
incentive  pay  for  teachers,  public  school  choice,  learning  incentive  programs, 
and  alternative  certification.   These  proposals  were  part  of  Governor 
Stephens'  New  Century  Plan  for  Accountability  and  Quality  in  Education 
presented  to  the  Legislature  at  the  June  1 989  Special  Session.   The  purpose 
in  recommending  these  proposals  was  to  make  schools  accountable  for  the 
$600  million  they  spend  each  biennium.^    Many  of  these  proposals  were 
modeled  on  programs  already  in  effect  in  other  states  in  response  to  the  call 
for  the  reform  of  America's  public  education  system.  The  proposals  were 
originally  introduced  as  separate  pieces  of  legislation,  but  the  Legislature 
chose  to  combine  them  into  a  legislative  study. 

The  Governor's  New  Century  Plan  also  included  a  proposed  definition  of  a 
basic  system  of  free  quality  public  education.   However,  the  Governor's 
proposed  definition  was  not  introduced  as  legislation  during  the  June  1989 
Special  Session.   Senate  Bill  No.  1 6  included  a  mandate  to  develop  a 
definition. 

This  report  summarizes  the  activities  of  the  Joint  Interim  Committee  on 
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Accountability  and  Quality  in  Education  during  the  1989-90  interim.   All 

materials 

relating  to  the  Committee's  work,  including  meeting  minutes,  staff  reports, 

and  correspondence  are  available  through  the  Montana  Legislative  Council, 

Research  Division,  State  Capitol,  Helena,  Montana  59620. 
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ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  QUALITY  IN  EDUCATION 

Background 

The  American  public  school  is  an  institution  with  origins  dating  to  the  mid- 
1 9th  century,  when  states  began  enacting  school  laws  and  seeking  tax 
support  for  education.   The  early  schools  emphasized  academics.   General 
population  increases,  amplified  by  a  steady  stream  of  immigration,  soon 
brought  large  numbers  of  children  into  the  schools  from  all  social  classes, 
many  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  English.   As  a  result,  the  emphasis  in  the 
schools  shifted  from  academics  to  preparation  for  socially  and  economically 
productive  lives  in  mainstream  American  society. 

For  the  next  70  years  the  debate  raged  between  those  who  favored 
academics  and  those  who  supported  education  as  a  preparation  for  everyday 
living.    In  the  1950s,  attempts  were  made  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
math,  science,  and  foreign  languages,  but  these  attempts  were  unsuccessful 
mainly  because  of  a  failure  to  involve  teachers  in  the  development  of  the 
new  curriculum  materials  and  the  failure  of  schools  to  adequately  prepare 
teachers  to  teach  the  new  materials.  The  1960s  saw  a  lowering  of  high 
school  graduation  requirements  and  college  admission  standards  in  an 
attempt  to  provide  greater  access  for  minority  students.  The  1960s  also 
saw  the  rise  of  nontraditionai  approaches  to  education-for  example,  the 
open  education  movement. 

By  the  1 970s,  signs  were  emerging  that  the  American  education  system 
was  on  the  decline.   The  most  urgent  sign  was  a  decline  in  student  test 
scores.   Reform  efforts  initiated  during  this  decade  centered  on  student,  as 
well  as  teacher,  testing.   Laws  were  enacted  for  grade-by-grade  standards 
for  basic  skills  and  minimal  competency  testing.   By  the  end  of  1981 ,  18 
states  required  competency  testing  for  teacher  certification  and  1 3  states 
required  such  tests  for  admission  to  teacher  training  programs.^ 

In  1983,  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  published  A 
Nation  at  Risk,  which  warned  of  a  mediocrity  engulfing  the  nation's  schools. 


Declining  test  scores,  low  student  achievement,  and  increased  functional 
illiteracy  among  adults  were  sighted  as  evidence  of  this  slide  into  mediocrity. 
The  solutions  proposed  were  higher  standards,  greater  accountability,  more 
testing,  tougher  curriculums,  and  better  teachers.  Within  two  years  of  the 
publication  of  that  report,  43  states  had  raised  high  school  graduation 
requirements,  37  states  had  instituted  statewide  assessments  of  students, 
29  states  had  upgraded  teacher  education  requirements,  and  18  states  had 
increased  teachers'  salaries.^ 

These  early  reforms  were  regulatory  in  nature,  advocating  tougher 
standards,  more  testing,  greater  accountability,  and  increased  teacher 
compensation  and  assessment.   By  the  late  1 980s,  the  emphasis  was 
shifting.   Although  regulatory  reforms  continue  to  be  implemented,  the 
emphasis  is  now  on  the  restructuring  of  schools,  including  changes  in 
curriculum,  school  governance,  and  the  roles  of  teachers  and  administrators. 

The  proposals  put  forth  by  Governor  Stephens  in  his  "New  Century  Plan  for 
Accountability  and  Quality  in  Education"  involved  both  regulatory  and 
restructuring  reforms.   They  were  largely  modeled  on  programs  already  in 
effect  in  other  states  and  were  designed  to  elicit  greater  financial  and 
educational  accountability  from  school  districts. 

Alternative  Certification 

Certification  is  a  process  by  which  an  agency  of  state  government  grants  an 
individual  permission  or  a  license  to  practice  a  profession.   In  the  teaching 
profession,  certification  ensures  that  prospective  teachers  meet  the 
professional  standards  set  by  the  state  education  agency.   Closely  tied  to 
teacher  certification  is  state  approval  of  teacher  education  programs.   State 
approval  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  these  programs  produce  graduates  who 
meet  the  state  certification  requirements.   All  states  require  certification  for 
teachers,  administrators,  and  other  school  professionals. 


Alternative  certification  Is  a  policy  that  bypasses  teacher  education  programs 
and  minimizes  education  requirements  for  entry  Into  the  teaching 
profession/   It  is  aimed  primarily  at  teacher  candidates  who  have  bachelor's 
degrees  and  are  currently  working  In  other  fields.   Alternative  certification  is 
viewed  as  a  way  to  relieve  teacher  shortages  In  specific  subject  areas  or  in 
schools  where  recruitment  of  teachers  is  difficult.   It  is  also  seen  as  a  means 
of  Increasing  the  number  of  teachers  from  minority  races. 

In  a  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  information  in 
January  1 990,  33  states  reported  that  they  were  Implementing  alternatives 
to  their  approved  teacher  education  programs.^  Common  elements  of  these 
programs  include  a  required  bachelor's  degree,  a  specified  training  program, 
and  a  practicum.  Candidates  are  generally  required  to  complete  a  portion  of 
the  training  program  and  a  practicum  prior  to  entering  the  classroom  and 
then  must  complete  the  training  within  a  specified  time  period. 

Montana's  Class  5  Provisional  Certificate  Is  very  similar  to  an  alternative 
certification  program.   An  individual  with  a  bachelor's  degree,  45  credits  in 
the  subject  area  to  be  taught,  and  8  quarter  credits  In  education  may  be 
Issued  a  secondary  provisional  certificate.   For  elementary  schools,  a  person 
must  have  a  bachelor's  degree  and  have  partially  completed  an  elementary 
education  program.   Provisional  certificate  holders  are  also  required  to  pass 
the  National  Teachers'  Examination  and  complete  a  program  of  study  leading 
to  a  regular  certificate  within  three  years. 

Alternative  certification  is  not  without  its  critics.  The  major  criticism  is  the 
lack  of  professional  training  for  these  teachers,  especially  at  a  time  when 
educators  and  policymakers  alike  are  calling  for  more  stringent  standards  and 
more  rigorous  training  for  teachers.   Critics  suggest  an  alternative 
certification  program  that  is  college-based  and  that  offers  extensive 
coursework  and  supervised  student  teaching  or  internship. 

Governor  Stephens  proposed  an  alternative  certification  program  as  part  of 


his  New  Century  Plan.   Under  his  proposal,  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
would  develop  guidelines  for  a  "specialized  instructor  certificate"  that  would 
be  issued  by  a  local  school  district  board  of  trustees.   This  instructor 
certificate  "would  allow  competent  individuals  to  teach  in  their  area  of 
expertise  even  though  they  might  lack  traditional  teaching  certification ".° 

Report  Card  for  Schools 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  education  reform  movement  of  the  1 980s  has  been 
the  involvement  of  governors  and  state  legislators  in  education  policymaking. 
This  involvement  has  led  to  the  demand  for  more  information  to  help  guide        \ 
reform.   In  addition  to  the  increased  involvement  of  state  leadership  in 
education,  states  are  also  assuming  more  of  the  education  costs  than  ever 
before.   On  the  average,  states  now  pay  approximately  50  percent  of 
education  costs,  and  with  this  greater  level  of  funding  has  come  a  call  for 
greater  accountability.'' 

This  need  for  more  relevant  education  data  and  for  greater  accountability  for 
school  performance  has  resulted  in  the  design  of  assessment  systems  by 
states.   Using  a  variety  of  indicators,  a  well-designed  assessment  system 
can  provide  education  policymakers  with  the  information  necessary  to 
develop  education  policy,  mobilize  political  support  for  education,  and 
improve  educational  quality. 

The  key  to  a  well-designed  assessment  system  is  the  education  indicators  to 
be  used.   Choosing  the  proper  indicators  is  a  difficult  task  for  a  number  of 
reasons: 

(1)  the  need  to  involve  a  number  of  people,  including  teachers  and 
administrators; 

(2)  disagreement  over  an  education  model;  and 
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(3)       difficulty  in  selecting  a  single  indicator  to  reflect  complex 
issues." 

* 

There  are  three  types  of  indicators  that  must  be  used  in  an  assessment 
system:  indicators  of  policy,  indicators  of  context,  and  indicators  of  results. 
Some  examples  are: 

(1)  policy-class  size; 

(2)  context-community  support  and  student  characteristics; 

(3)  results-test  scores  and  student  writing  samples. 

In  a  survey  conducted  in  1 987  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
45  states  reported  the  existence  of  a  performance  accountability  system.' 
Montana  is  one  of  the  five  remaining  states  without  a  system  for  reporting 
performance  data. 

In  his  New  Century  Plan,  Governor  Stephens  proposed  a  report  card  program 
for  Montana.   Each  school  would  be  required  to  issue  an  annual  report  using 
Information  gathered  by  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  (OPI)  in  the  fall 
reports.   The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  would  develop  the  report  format. 
The  report  cards  would  be  disseminated  to  parents,  the  public,  the  Governor, 
the  Legislature,  and  OPI.  The  reporting  requirements  would  not  apply  to 
special  education  students,  and  the  privacy  of  individual  students  would  be 
maintained.  The  report  card  would  include  information  such  as: 

(1)  student  academic  performance  by  grade  and  subject  area; 

(2)  student  assessment  scores  on  standardized  tests; 

(3)  teacher  and  administrator  attendance; 


(4)  the  total  number  of  teachers,  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of 
teachers  to  the  total  number  of  students,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  ratio  to  the  average  ratio  for  schools  of  similar  size  or 
class; 

(5)  the  total  number  of  administrators,  the  ratio  of  the  total 
number  of  administrators  to  the  total  number  of  students,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  ratio  to  the  average  ratio  for  schools  of 
similar  size  or  class; 

(6)  the  total  number  of  noncertified  employees,  the  ratio  of  the  V^ 
total  number  of  noncertified  employees  to  the  total  number  of 
students,  and  a  comparison  of  that  ratio  to  the  average  ratio 

for  schools  of  similar  size  or  class; 

(7)  the  number  of  student  dropouts; 

(8)  the  average  class  size  by  grade  and  subject  area; 

(9)  the  average  number  of  years  of  experience  of  the  school's 
teaching  staff  and  a  comparison  with  the  average  for  schools 
of  similar  size  or  class; 

(10)  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  to  teach  outside  their  major 
or  minor  area  of  endorsement;  and 

(11)  the  amount  of  general  fund  spending  above  or  below  the 
average  for  schools  of  similar  size  or  class. 

Parental  Choice 

Parental  choice  refers  to  the  ability  of  parents  to  select  an  education 
approach-as  embodied  by  a  particular  teacher,  program,  or  school  system-- 
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that  is  consistent  with  their  needs  and  interests  and  those  of  their 
children/®  There  are  two  major  categories  of  choice:  intradistrict  choice 
and  interdistrict  choice.    Intradistrict  choice  refers  to  options  available  to 
students  within  a  single  school  district.   These  options  include:  choice  of 
curriculum  and  electives  within  a  single  school;  attendance  at  other  than  a 
neighborhood  school;  magnet  schools;  and  controlled  choice.   Magnet 
schools  are  organized  around  an  academic  specialty,  a  teaching  philosophy, 
or  a  theme.   Magnet  schools  are  generally  open  to  all  children  within  a 
district  on  the  basis  of  open  enrollment  and  are  usually  subject  to  racial 
balance  guidelines.   Controlled  choice  compels  every  student  to  choose  a 
school  within  the  district.   In  other  words,  students  do  not  automatically 
attend  the  neighborhood  school. 

Interdistrict  choice  allows  students  to  cross  district  boundaries  to  attend 
school  in  a  district  other  than  the  district  of  residence.   The  first  interdistrict 
choice  plans  in  the  United  States  involved  urban  and  suburban  schools 
facing  court-ordered  desegregation. 

Another  form  of  interdistrict  choice  currently  receiving  the  greatest  attention 
is  statewide  choice,  also  referred  to  as  open  enrollment,  which  allows 
students  to  choose  a  school  anywhere  in  the  state,  provided  the  receiving 
district  accepts  the  transfer  and  a  racial  balance  is  maintained  within  the 
chosen  school.  The  state  of  Minnesota  has  developed  a  program  that  is 
serving  as  the  model  for  other  states.   Nebraska,  Arkansas,  and  Iowa  have 
implemented  statewide  choice  programs.   Other  states  considering  some 
form  of  an  open  enrollment  program  are  California,  Utah,  Colorado, 
Massachusetts,  Arizona,  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin. 

Another  type  of  parental  choice  is  a  postsecondary  options  program  for  high 
school  students.   This  allows  high  school  students  to  take  college  level 
courses  either  through  an  advanced  placement  program  at  a  high  school  or 
by  actually  attending  class  at  a  postsecondary  institution.   The  courses  may 
be  taken  for  either  high  school  or  college  credit. 


Proponents  of  parental  choice  have  identified  a  number  of  Icey  elements  of  a 
well-planned,  carefully  implemented  program.   These  elements  are: 

(1)  an  effective  system  for  informing  parents  about  the  program 
and  the  registration  process; 

(2)  an  admissions  policy  based  on  availability  of  space  and 
maintenance  of  racial  balance; 

(3)  the  availability  of  transportation  within  a  reasonable  area; 

(4)  involvement  of  teachers  in  the  design  of  the  school's 
educational  program; 

(5)  a  funding  formula  that  is  equitable  and  facilitates  choice; 

(6)  schools  that  offer  diversity  and  quality;  and 

(7)  an  effective  evaluation  procedure. 

For  over  40  years,  Montana  students  have  had  the  option  of  attending 
school  outside  their  resident  district,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  school 
trustees  of  both  districts  and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
Approval  is  mandatory  if  certain  conditions  exist  and  discretionary  if  other 
conditions  exist."   However,  overcrowded  conditions  in  the  receiving 
district  allow  that  district  to  refuse  to  accept  transfers,  even  if  the 
mandatory  conditions  exist.   Districts  involved  in  these  student  transfers 
may  enter  into  tuition  agreements.   Parents  may  also  choose  to  send  their 
children  to  school  in  another  district,  at  that  district's  discretion,  if  the 
parents  agree  to  pay  tuition. 

The  Montana  Board  of  Public  Education  does  not  have  a  formal  policy 
regarding  high  school  students  taking  college  level  courses  at  a 
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postsecondary  institution.    However,  some  individual  high  school  districts 
allow  students  to  take  college  level  courses  either  through  an  advanced 
placement  program  or  at  a  postsecondary  institution  in  the  community. 

Governor  Stephens'  choice  proposal  was  composed  of  three  components: 
intradistrict  choice,  statewide  interdistrict  choice,  and  a  postsecondary 
options  program.   The  proposal  was  designed  to  assist  school  districts  in  the 
creation  of  choice  systems  that  emphasize  parental  selection  of  schools  at 
any  or  all  levels.  The  plan  called  for  a  well-developed  registration  process 
and  the  elimination  of  parent-paid  tuition.   The  state  would  pay  for  the  credit 
costs  of  the  courses  taken  as  part  of  the  postsecondary  options  program, 
based  on  an  average  tuition  cost  figure  developed  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Board  of  Regents  plus  an  additional  set  amount  per 
student  for  textbooks.   All  public  and  private  postsecondary  institutions  in 
the  state  would  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Teacher  Incentives 

Since  1 983,  state  legislatures  nationwide  have  introduced  over  700  pieces 
of  legislation  designed  to  promote  excellence  in  teaching. ^^  At  the  center 
of  this  legislative  activity  is  the  issue  of  teacher  compensation. 

Historically,  teachers  have  been  compensated  by  a  single  salary  schedule 
based  on  years  of  experience.   Policymakers  and  education  reformers  are 
now  challenging  the  educational  community  to  look  at  different  ways  of 
compensating  teachers.  Some  of  the  ways  being  explored  include: 

(1)  merit  pay:  an  award  for  superior  service; 

(2)  differentiated  staffing:  hierarchical  ordering  of  separate  jobs 
with  pay  commensurate  with  skills  used  and  responsibilities 
assumed-also  called  career  ladder; 
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(3)  incentive  pay:  bonus  payments  to  teachers  who  teach  under 
certain  predetermined  conditions; 

(4)  multiple  salary  schedule:  salaries  based  on  what  teachers' 
skills  could  command  in  the  job  market; 

(5)  performance-based  pay:  salaries  based  on  performance  ranked 
according  to  the  roles,  responsibilities,  and  tasks  defined  for  a 
particular  position; 

(6)  teacher  excellence  awards:  monetary  awards  in  recognition  of 
outstanding  or  excellent  teaching; 

(7)  master  teacher  plan:  pay  scale  matched  to  different 
categories,  such  as  beginning,  professional,  and  master 
teacher;  and 

(8)  mentor  teacher  program:  extra  pay  for  assuming  responsibility 
for  teacher  supervision. 

Twenty-two  states  are  currently  funding  teacher  incentive  programs.^' 
Five  other  states  have  provided,  or  will  be  providing,  assistance  to  develop 
local  incentive  programs/^  Seven  states  have  plans  that  provide  either 
incentives  for  schools  or  bonuses  to  school  personnel.   Similar  proposals  are 
pending  in  five  other  states. ^° 

Incentive  programs  are  generally  funded  from  year  to  year.   Research 
Indicates  that  funding  has  remained  fairly  constant  in  those  states  that  have 
put  substantial  funding  into  incentive  programs.   Most  teacher  incentive 
plans  provide  additional  money  based  on  evaluations  of  teacher  performance 
or  taking  on  additional  work.   Several  career  ladder  or  incentive  programs 
include  student  achievement  as  a  criterion. 
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One  of  the  major  concerns  in  the  development  of  teacher  incentive  programs 
Is  how  evaluation  decisions  will  be  made.   Some  states  are  developing 
performance  evaluation  models  for  adaptation  by  local  districts.   Other 
states  are  assisting  local  districts  in  designing  program  evaluations  and 
preparing  teachers  and  administrators  to  solve  problems  in  their  schools. 

The  long-term  outlook  for  teacher  incentive  programs  is  good.   Funding  is 
fairly  stable;  programs  are  being  fine-tuned;  and  positive  changes  are 
occurring  in  teacher  evaluation  and  student  learning. 

The  key  elements  of  an  effective  teacher  incentive  program  are: 

(1)  if  monetary,  awards  must  be  significant; 

(2)  awards  not  based  on  teacher  competition; 

(3)  continual  demonstration  of  high  performance  to  retain  higher 
level  of  pay  or  status; 

(4)  fair,  effective,  and  predictable  evaluations  and  assessment 
procedures; 

(5)  development  of  program  by  those  affected; 

(6)  well-defined  objectives; 

(7)  documentation  of  plan  in  writing; 

(8)  understanding  of  plan  by  teachers  and  administrators; 

(9)  well-designed  implementation  plan; 

(10)  procedures  for  evaluation  of  program; 
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(11)  stable  source  of  funding;  and 

(12)  commitment  of  policymakers  to  funding  program. 

Governor  Stephens  proposed  a  Century  Incentive  Program  (CIP)  grant  for 
teachers  based  on  demonstrated  excellence  in  and  commitment  to  teaching. 
This  excellence  and  commitment  would  be  measured  by  classroom 
performance,  creativity,  student/teacher  relationships,  and  other  appropriate 
criteria.  Teachers  nominated  for  the  grant  would  prepare  an  application  that 
would  then  be  reviewed  by  a  local  panel.   Nominees  selected  by  the  panel 
and  ratified  by  the  local  school  district  board  of  trustees  would  receive  a 
$2,000  bonus.   A  CIP  grant  would  not  be  considered  salary.   A  teacher 
would  be  eligible  only  once  every  three  years 

Generally  Accepted  Accounting  Principles 

The  fifth  component  of  Governor  Stephens'  New  Century  Plan  was  the 
implementation  of  generally  accepted  accounting  principles  (GAAP)  in  every 
public  school  in  Montana.   However,  GAAP  was  passed  by  a  separate  piece 
of  legislation  in  the  June  1989  Special  Session  and  so  was  not  considered 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Accountability  and  Quality  in  Education  in  its 
study  of  the  Governor's  proposals. 

Committee  Activities 

First  Committee  Meeting,  October  14,  1 989 

The  Joint  Interim  Committee  on  Accountability  and  Quality  in  Education 
(Committee)  held  its  first  meeting  on  Saturday,  October  14,  1989.   Senator 
Bob  Brown  was  elected  chairman  and  Representative  Vivian  Brooke  was 
elected  vice  chairman. 
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Education  Summit 

Wayne  Phillips  of  Governor  Stephens'  office  presehCiftJ-  a  report  on  the 
education  summit  of  the  nation's  governors  with  PrtfJiident  Bush  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia.   The  agreements  made  at  ttie^summit  included: 

(1)  establishing  a  process  for  setting  natt6na1  education  goals; 

(2)  establishing  greater  flexibility  and  accountability  in  education; 

(3)  undertaking  a  major  state  effort  to  restructure  education;  and 

(4)  reporting  annually  on  the  efforts  toward  achieving  the  goals 
that  were  set.  h^i  v:  ^    -t 

Governor  Stephens  planned  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  summit  with 
Montanans  through  a  series  of  "minifiummits"  around  the  state.  The 
summits  were  to  be  planned  in  conjunction  with^OI^  the  Board  of  Public 
Education,  and  various  education  grjoupsas  well  as  the  Committe'e. 

Studv  Plan  S--r^'v 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Nancy  Xeehan  offered  her  views 
on  the  work  of  the  Committee.   She  felt  that  one-bf  tPwrfirst  tasks  of  the 
Committee  should  be  to  define  the  indicators  of  quality^  She  also  asked  the 
Committee  to  determine  if  the  proposals  being  studied  address  problems  that 
exist  in  Montana.   Superintendent  Kee»an  stated  her^ Intention  to  present  the 
next  Legislature  with  a  report  on  thetconditron  of  education  and  the  quality 
indicators  of  education  in  Montana,  rvsc       -''  5^^*'"' 

Representatives  from  various  education  organizations  offered  their 
assistance  to  the  Committee  in  its  woi^*   In  addition,  these  representatives 
commented  on  the  issues  under  consideration  in  the  study.   Some  of  the 
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comments  included: 

•  Montana  children  need  to  keep  pace  with  technical  advances 
in  education; 

•  the  focus  in  the  definition  should  be  on  quality  education,  not 
basic  education; 

•  local  schools  and  school  districts  should  have  flexibility  in 
using  funds  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students; 

•  preschool  issues  should  be  considered;  and 

•  financial  implications  of  different  proposals  need  to  be 
considered. 

The  Committee  adopted  the  study  plan  proposed  by  staff  and  set  a  tentative 
schedule  of  meetings  for  the  interim. 

Second  Committee  Meeting,  January  20,  1990 

The  Committee  held  its  second  meeting  on  January  20,  1990.   Items  on  the 
agenda  included  a  report  from  the  Governor's  Office  on  the  regional 
education  forums,  i.e.,  the  minisummits,  and  staff  reports  on  alternative 
certification  and  school  report  cards. 
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Regional  Education  Forums 

Wayne  Phillips  reported  on  the  first  three  regional  forums  on  education 
sponsored  by  Governor  Stephens.  The  following  observations  were  made: 

•  attendance  averaged  300  to  400  people; 

•  the  issue  of  local  control  was  important  to  people,  as  were  the 
issues  of  funding  and  communication; 


• 


roughly  two-thirds  of  the  participants  were  directly  involved  in 
education;  and 


•  cooperation  between  the  Governor's  Office  and  OPI  had  been 

a  good  experience. 

Four  more  regional  meetings  were  scheduled  to  take  place.  The  Office  of 
Public  Instruction  planned  to  compile  the  results  of  all  the  forums  in  a  report 
to  the  Governor  by  the  end  of  February  so  that  he  could  take  the  report  to 
the  National  Governors'  Association  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Alternative  Certification 

Connie  Erickson  presented  a  staff  report  on  alternative  certification.^' 
Claudette  Morton,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education, 
spoke  to  the  Committee  about  teacher  education  and  certification  in 
Montana.   She  explained  how  the  current  teacher  education  program 
standards  were  revised  in  1979  to  provide  beginning  teachers  with  the  skills, 
concepts,  and  competencies  they  need  for  certification.   Montana  is  unique 
in  the  nation  in  that  the  public  school  accreditation  standards  match  the 
teacher  education  standards. 

Ms.  Morton  also  discussed  how  provisional  certification  works  in  Montana. 
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Requirements  for  this  certification  include  a  bachelor's  degree,  45  credits  in 
the  subject  to  be  taught,  and  8  quarter  credits  in  education  courses.   A 
provisionally  certified  teacher  must  complete  a  program  of  study  leading  to  a 
regular  certificate  within  three  years.   Montana's  provisional  certification  is  a  ' 
form  of  alternative  certification. 

Lee  VonKuster,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Professional  Education  at  the 
University  of  Montana,  spoke  briefly  to  the  Committee  about  the  teacher 
education  program  at  the  University.   About  40  percent  of  the  students 
currently  entering  the  teacher  education  program  are  over  25  years  of  age. 
Many  of  them  already  have  a  degree.   Beginning  in  the  fall  of  1 990,  \ 

education  students  at  the  University  will  no  longer  be  able  to  get  a  degree  in 
secondary  education.   They  will  have  to  have  a  degree  in  an  academic  area. 

Tom  Bilodeau,  Research  Director  of  the  Montana  Education  Association, 
stressed  three  essential  issues  with  regard  to  alternative  certification.   First, 
Montana  has  established  a  good  record  in  terms  of  provisional  certification; 
second,  Montana's  provisional  certificate  system  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  state;  and  third,  the  Governor's  proposal  goes  far  beyond  what 
is  suggested  in  other  states. 

Wayne  Phillips  commented  that,  contrary  to  a  commonly  held  belief,  the 
Governor's  proposal  did  not  eliminate  state  certification  or  state 
requirements. 

School  Report  Cards 

Connie  Erickson  presented  a  staff  report  on  school  report  cards. ^^  Senator 
Brown  asked  if  the  Legislature  should  determine  the  indicators  to  be  used  in 
a  report  card. 

Claudette  Morton  felt  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  to  determine  the  indicators  to  be  included.  Wayne  Phillips  said  the 
legislation  should  provide  guidelines  and  OPI  and  the  Board  should  be 
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responsible  for  the  specifics. 

Rachel  Vielleux,  Missoula  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  raised  some 
questions  as  to  what  type  of  information  would  be  collected  and  how  it 
would  be  used  to  improve  education.   She  expressed  concern  about  the 
transitory  populations  of  some  school  districts,  which  could  affect 
standardized  test  scores.   She  suggested  that  information,  such  as  the 
amount  of  time  parents  spend  with  their  children  on  school  work,  would  be 
a  worthwhile  and  valuable  research  tool. 

Wayne  Phillips  reported  on  conflicting  information  regarding  Montana 
students.    Montana's  SAT  and  ACT  scores  show  that  high  school  students 
in  the  state  are  doing  very  well.  Yet,  the  University  of  Montana  reports  that 
20  percent  of  the  incoming  students  require  remedial  work  in  English, 
writing,  and  math.   The  report  card  is  a  technique  for  learning  where  schools 
need  more  help. 

Claudette  Morton  reported  that  the  new  accreditation  standards  call  for 
schools  to  do  followup  studies  to  get  a  sample  of  what  is  happening  to 
students  once  they  graduate.   Also,  OPI  is  beginning  to  collect  data  on 
students  at  the  third,  eighth,  and  eleventh  grade  levels  to  help  determine 
how  schools  are  improving  or  changing. 

Third  Committee  Meeting,  March  30,  1990 

The  Committee  held  its  third  meeting  on  Friday,  March  30,  1990.   Reports 
on  the  Governor's  education  forums,  parental  choice,  and  teacher  incentives 
were  heard. 
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Education  Forums 

Marilyn  Miller  from  Governor  Stephens'  office  presented  the  final  report  on 
the  Governor's  Forums  on  Education/®   In  the  final  report,  the  Governor 
recommended  that  the  reforms  outlined  in  his  New  Century  Plan  be 
implemented  through  changes  in  administrative  rules  and  through  the 
development  of  models  for  use  by  individual  districts. 

Senator  Hammond  asked  how  the  leaders  for  the  forums  were  selected.   Ms. 
Miller  responded  that  each  local  chamber  of  commerce  was  asked  to  provide 
the  leaders.  The  facilitators  came  from  the  local  chambers  and  education 
groups  representing  teachers,  parents,  administrators,  and  school  trustees. 

Parental  Choice 

Connie  Erickson  presented  a  report  on  parental  choice.^'  The  report 
outlined  the  history  of  parental  choice  and  the  types  of  parental  choice 
available  nationwide  as  well  as  those  being  considered  in  Montana. 

Kay  McKenna,  Lewis  and  Clark  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  presented 
the  Committee  with  a  report  on  how  tuition  works  in  Montana. ^°  She 
explained  the  tuition  process,  detailing  the  parents',  the  district's,  and  the 
county  superintendent's  responsibilities.   She  also  presented  the  results  of 
an  informal  survey  on  choice  that  she  conducted  among  some  county 
superintendents,  district  superintendents,  school  business  officials,  and 
teachers.  The  results  were  fairly  evenly  divided  between  those  favorable  to 
the  concept  and  those  in  opposition.   Very  strong  feelings  on  either  side  of 
the  issue  were  not  in  evidence. 

Dorothy  Laird,  Flathead  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  spoke  to  the 
Committee  about  choice  among  the  four  high  schools  in  Flathead  County. 
The  high  schools  have  never  charged  tuition  for  students  who  reside  in  the 
county.   The  number  one  reason  for  choosing  a  high  school  is  convenience. 
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Other  reasons  include  academic  offerings  and  athletic  opportunities. 
Contrary  to  the  prevailing  fear  that  choice  will  adversely  affect  small 
schools,  Ms.  Laird  stated  that  in  Flathead  County  often  the  choice  is  to 
choose  a  smaller  school.   All  four  schools  deal  effectively  with  discipline 
problems.   None  of  the  schools  recruit  students.   The  entire  process  is 
conducted  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  communication. 

Jesse  Long  of  the  School  Administrators  of  Montana  testified  that  choice  is 
not  an  issue  in  Montana.   Choice  is  currently  being  exercised  throughout  the 
state,  and  he  saw  no  need  for  any  changes. 

« 

Claudette  Morton  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education  staff  talked  about 
distance  learning  as  an  option  for  choice.  The  Board  is  considering  a  magnet 
program  that  would  emphasize  Pacific  Rim  and  Asian  studies  and  would 
include  humanities,  language,  and  economics.   Grant  money  will  be  needed 
initially,  and  the  program  is  at  least  one  year  away  from  getting  started. 

Tom  Bilodeau  of  the  Montana  Education  Association  (MEA)  told  the 
Committee  of  some  of  the  problems  being  experienced  in  Minnesota  as  a 
result  of  choice.   Small  districts,  those  with  about  100  elementary  students, 
are  suffering  financially  because  of  choice  and  are  anticipating  closure.   Mr. 
Bilodeau  also  stated  that  parents  who  send  their  children  to  another  school 
district  may  be  disinclined  to  support  mill  levies  in  their  resident  district. 

Teacher  Incentive  Program 

Connie  Erickson  presented  a  staff  report  on  teacher  incentives. ^^   Tom 
Bilodeau  of  MEA  commented  briefly  on  teacher  salaries  in  Montana. 
Montana  in  now  ranked  forty-first  nationally.   The  average  Montana  salary  is 
currently  about  $6,000  behind 
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the  national  average.  This  past  year  saw  the  average  Montana  teacher's 
salary  drop  another  $1,000  below  the  national  average. 

Committee  Recommendations 

Senator  Brown  provided  the  Committee  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  sent  to 
Governor  Stephens  regarding  recommendations  made  by  the  Governor  in  his 
final  report  on  the  education  forums,  along  with  a  copy  of  the  Governor's 
reply."   In  the  letter.  Senator  Brown  asked  Governor  Stephens  if  he 
Intended  to  present  his  New  Century  Plan  as  a  legislative  package  in  1991. 
The  Governor  replied  that  the  issues  would  be  studied  and  refined  further 
but  would  not  be  implemented  by  legislation. 

In  view  of  the  Governor's  decision  to  pursue  the  New  Century  Plan  programs 
through  administrative  rule  changes.  Representative  John  Johnson  moved 
that  the  Governor's  Forum  on  Education  report  dated  February  8,  1990,  the 
letter  of  Senator  Brown  to  Governor  Stephens  dated  March  2,  1 990,  and 
Governor  Stephens'  response  dated  March  16,  1990,  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Committee  record  and  that  the  Committee  continue  with  the  second  phase 
of  its  responsibility,  which  is  the  definition  of  a  basic  system  of  free  quality 
public  education.  There  was  no  discussion,  and  the  motion  carried 
unanimously. 
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DEFINITION  OF  A  BASIC  SYSTEM  OF  FREE  QUALITY  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

Background 

The  issue  of  defining  a  basic  system  of  free  quality  public  education  has 
existed  since  1972  when  the  framers  of  the  Montana  Constitution  wrote: 
"The  legislature  shall  provide  a  basic  system  of  free  quality  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools."   In  their  deliberations,  the  framers 
expressed  their  desire  for  an  educational  system  that  produced  capable, 
well-informed  citizens  and  that  met  contemporary  needs  and  practices. 
They  did  not  define  what  they  meant  by  "basic  system"  or  by  "quality  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools". 

In  1973,  the  Legislature  instructed  the  Board  of  Public  Education  to  define  a 
basic  quality  education.  Two  years  later,  after  an  intensive  study,  the  Board 
adopted  the  following  definition:  "A  basic  quality  education  is  a  process 
which  can  enable  students  to  transform  their  potential  into  actuality."   This 
definition  was  never  statutorily  enacted  and  was  generally  forgotten  through 
the  years. 

The  issue  of  a  definition  surfaced  again  in  the  mid-1980s,  when  a  lawsuit 
was  filed  in  the  First  District  Court  in  Helena  challenging  the  constitutionality 
of  Montana's  system  of  funding  elementary  and  secondary  schools.   In  its 
defense  arguments,  the  State  contended  that  the  accreditation  standards 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  defined  a  quality  education.   This 
argument  was  rejected  by  Judge  Henry  Loble  who  held  that  the  standards 
were  minimum  only  and,  therefore,  provided  simply  a  basis  for  schools  to 
develop  quality  educational  programs.   A  decision  in  the  lawsuit  was 
ultimately  rendered  for  the  plaintiffs  and  later  upheld  by  the  Montana 
Supreme  Court. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  case  was  being  heard  in  District  Court,  the 
Legislature  requested  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  the  Legislative  Finance 
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Committee,  and  a  legislative  interim  committee  to  work  together  to  define  a 
basic  education  and  to  determine  the  cost  of  providing  this  basic  education. 
After  1 5  months  of  work,  the  three  participating  entities  concluded  that  the 
school  accreditation  standards  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
formed  the  instructional  portion  of  a  definition  of  a  basic  system  of  quality 
education.   No  decision  was  made  on  any  other  components,  such  as 
transportation,  personnel  salaries,  capital  expenditures,  etc. 

Governor  Stephens  proposed  a  definition  in  June  1 989  prior  to  the  special 
legislative  session  called  to  create  a  new  school  funding  system.   His 
proposal  was  never  introduced  as  legislation  during  the  June  1 989  Special 
Session.   However,  an  interim  committee  was  established  to  study  proposals 
for  ensuring  accountability  and  quality  in  public  schools  and  to  develop  a 
definition  of  a  basic  system  of  education. 

This  past  year,  the  Board  of  Public  Education  again  attempted  to  develop  a 
definition  of  a  basic  system  of  quality  education.   The  result  was  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  Board's  previous  position  that  the  accreditation 
standards  define  the  instructional  portion  of  the  definition  and  that  there  are 
other  elements  that  should  be  considered  in  any  further  discussion  on  the 
issue  of  a  definition. 

Committee  Activities 

First  Committee  Meeting,  October  14,  1989 

At  the  Committee's  first  meeting  in  October  1989,  Claudette  Morton, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  informed  the 
Committee  that  the  Board,  at  its  annual  direction-setting  meeting,  had  voted 
to  define  a  basic  system  of  quality  education.  The  Board  felt  that  this  was 
part  of  their  constitutional  responsibility  and  should  not  be  looked  on  as  an 
attempt  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the  Committee.   In  fact,  the  Board  hoped  to 
work  closely  with  the  Committee  in  developing  a  definition.   During  the  last 
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interim,  the  Board  had  compiled  a  list  of  possible  components  of  a  basic 
system  of  quality  education  and  planned  to  use  that  list  as  a  starting  point. 
The  Committee  agreed  to  work  with  the  Board  and  to  defer  discussion  of  a 
definition  until  later  in  the  interim. 

Third  Committee  Meeting,  March  30,  1990 

The  Committee  held  its  first  substantive  discussions  about  a  definition  of  a 
basic  system  of  quality  education  at  its  third  meeting  of  the  interim. 
Claudette  Morton  reported  that  the  Board  had  received  a  staff  report  on  the 
issue  and  was  planning  a  special  meeting  to  discuss  it."  She  felt  that  the 
Board  could  provide  a  definition  to  the  Committee  by  the  September 
meeting.   At  that  time,  public  testimony  could  be  taken  on  the  issue. 

There  was  agreement  among  the  Committee  members  that  the  accreditation 
standards  should  form  a  basis  for  the  discussion  of  a  definition.   However, 
there  were  other  elements,  such  as  transportation,  that  were  not  included  in 
the  standards  but  that  should  be  considered  in  a  definition.   The  Committee 
requested  that  staff  prepare  a  report  on  previous  attempts  in  Montana  to 
define  a  basic  system  of  quality  education.  The  report  was  to  include 
information  from  other  states  that  have  attempted  to  develop  a  definition. 

Fourth  Committee  Meeting,  September  7,  1 990 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Committee  took  place  on  Friday,  September  7, 
1 990.  The  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  topic  of  the  definition  of  a  basic 
system  of  quality  education.   Prior  to  the  meeting,  the  Committee  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Public  Education  regarding  its  work  on  a 
definition.   The  Board  acknowledged  the  difficulty  in  developing  a  definition 
due  to  a  lack  of  good  fiscal  information,  reaffirming  an  earlier  Board  stand 
that  the  accreditation  standards  should  define  the  instructional  portion  of  a 
basic  system  and  that  there  are  other  elements  that  should  be  part  of  the 
continued  discussion  of  a  definition.^* 
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In  a  report  to  the  Committee  on  previous  attempts  to  define  a  basic  system 
of  quality  education,  staff  posed  two  questions  for  Committee  members  to 
consider  in  their  current  deliberations.   What  is  the  purpose  in  defining  a 
basic  system  of  quality  education?   Does  Montana  need  a  definition  of  a 
basic  system ?^^  Staff  expressed  concern  that  a  statutory  definition  of  a 
basic  system  of  quality  education  would  be  subject  to  alteration  every  two 
years,  leading  to  great  uncertainty  by  both  the  districts  and  the  state  as  to 
fiscal  responsibility.   There  was  also  concern  raised  over  the  legitimacy  of  a 
definition  of  a  basic  system  of  quality  education  based  solely  on  costs.   Staff 
also  questioned  the  need  for  a  definition  given  the  fact  that  a  new  school 
funding  mechanism  is  now  in  place. 

Staff  also  asked  the  Committee  to  consider  a  third  issue:  the  role  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Education.   Since  the  mid-1 970s,  the  Legislature  has  allowed 
the  Board  to  exercise  its  constitutional  responsibility  for  general  supervision 
over  the  public  school  system  by  not  statutorily  mandating  curriculum, 
textbook  selection,  etc.  A  legislative  definition  of  a  basic  system  of  quality 
education  could  be  viewed  as  a  usurpation  of  Board  authority. 

Staff  presented  the  Committee  with  four  options  for  their  consideration:  (1) 
develop  a  definition  of  a  basic  system  of  quality  education;  (2)  adopt  the 
recent  position  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education  regarding  a  definition;  (3) 
defer  the  definition  until  the  new  school  funding  mechanism  has  been  fully 
implemented;  or  (4)  adopt  the  position  that  the  Legislature  should  not 
become  involved  in  the  issue. 

Charles  Erdmann,  lobbyist  for  the  "Local  Control"*  organization,  expressed 
concern  that  a  statutorily  mandated  definition  would  limit  the  flexibility  that 
school  districts,  especially  rural  districts,  now  have.   He  also  stated  that 
phrases  in  a  constitution  are  generally  defined  by  the  courts,  not  by  the 


'Local  Control"  is  an  association  composed  primarily  of  rural  school  districts  in  - 
Montana.  The  main  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  preserve  local  control  of  Montana 
school  districts. 
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Legislature. 

Patrick  Meiby,  representing  the  plaintiff  school  districts  in  the  school  funding 
lawsuit,  reiterated  the  concerns  expressed  by  Mr.  Erdmann.   He  also 
expressed  concern  over  possible  legislative  alteration  to  the  definition  in 
times  of  short  money. 

Jesse  Long,  School  Administrators  of  Montana,  felt  that  defining  a  basic 
system  of  quality  education  was  a  nearly  impossible  task.   He  also  felt  that  a 
too  tightly  drawn  definition  could  preclude  some  innovative  programs  from 
being  implemented  by  school  districts. 

Kay  McKenna,  Lewis  and  Clark  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  noted  the 
diversity  of  Montana  schools  and  the  ability  of  local  trustees  to  adapt  their 
school  program  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  community.   She  felt  that  a 
single  definition  would  never  accommodate  this  diversity  and  would  work 
against  local  control. 

Committee  Recommendations 

After  some  discussion,  the  Committee  agreed  that  the  Legislature  should  not 
define  a  basic  system  of  free  quality  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  current  accreditation  standards  will  not  be  fully 
implemented  for  another  1 0  years. 

(2)  The  final  recommendations  of  the  Commission  for  the  Nineties 
and  Beyond  may  have  some  effects  on  K-12  education. 

(3)  It  has  never  been  determined  if  the  definition  was  for 
philosophical  purposes  or  for  funding  purposes.  \ 
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(4)  Education  is  constantly  changing,  and  the  system  should  be 
left  open  and  flexible. 

(5)  The  new  school  funding  formula  embodied  in  House  Bill  No.  28 
is  still  in  experimental  form,  and  it  may  be  premature,  if  not 
unwise,  to  make  a  decision  regarding  a  definition. 
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A  BRIEF  REVIEW  OF  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  IN  AMERICA 
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By  Connie  Erickson,  Staff  Researcfier 
Montana  Legislative  Council 

Novemt)er  1989 
BACKGROUND 

The  American  public  school  is  an  institution  with  origins  dating  to  the 
mid-1 9th  century,  when  states  began  enacting  school  laws  and  seeking 
tax  support  for  education.    These  early  schools  were  structured  with  an 
emphasis  on  academics  rather  than  on  children.     With  the  advent  of 
compulsory  education  laws  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries, 
universal  schooling  became  a  reality.     At  the  same  time,  general 
population  increases,  amplified  by  a  steady  sti-eam  of  Immigration, 
brought  into  the  public  schools  not  only  native-born  children  from  ail 
social  classes  but  also  large  numbers  of  immigrant  children,  many  of 
whom  spoke  litOe,  if  any.  English. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments.  American  education  began  moving 
away  from  academics  and  toward  an  emphasis  on  utilitarian  values 
designed  to  prepare  adolescents  for  socially  and  economically 
productive  lives.     This  "flight  from  academics"  continued  well  Into  the 
20th  century  under  the  term  "progressivism".     Advocates  of 
progressivism  maintained  that  the  purpose  of  education,  especially 
secondary  education,  was  to  prepare  students  for  everyday  living. 
Therefore,  academic  studies  took  on  a  minor  role  in  the  school 
curriculum. 

The  debate  between  the  progressives  and  ttie  advocates  of  an 
academic  education  raged  on  until  ttie  1950s,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  the  Sputiiik  satellite.     Immediately,  ttiere  was  a  call  for 


greater  emphasis  on  math,  science,  and  foreign  languages  in 
America's  public  schools,  accompanied  by  increased  criticism  of  the 
notion  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  life  adjustment.     Academicians 
in  the  fields  of  math  and  science  began  developing  curricular  materials 
designed  to  increase  students'  knowledge  in  those  fields. 
Unfortunately,  the  teachers  who  were  to  implement  these  new  materials 
were  not  involved  in  their  development,  and  schools  of  education  did 
little  or  nothing  to  prepare  teachers  in  the  use  of  the  materials.     Also, 
these  materials  were  aimed  toward  those  students  continuing  on  to 
college  and  were  never  intended  for  general-  or  vocational-track 
students.     The  results  were  that  the  Sputnik  reforms  were  short-lived 
and  the  progressive  philosophy  continued  to  influence  America's 
schools. 

The  1960s  saw  great  increases  in  secondary  school  enrollments, 
especially  among  minorities.     In  order  to  retain  these  students,  schools 
instituted  a  differentiated  curriculum,  allowing  students  to  "pick  and 
choose"  their  courses.     At  the  same  time,  colleges  and  universities 
were  lowering  their  admission  standards  in  order  to  provide  greater 
access,  which  in  turn  resulted  in  lower  graduation  requirements  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

The  1960s  were  a  time  of  great  social  ferment  in  this  country~a  time 
of  uncertainty  accompanied  by  a  search  for  relevance  in  our     basic 
institutions.     One  result  was  the  "open-education  movement"  with  its 
emphasis  on  the  child-centered  curriculum,  schools  without  walls,  off- 
campus  and  independent  study,  unstructured  programs,  and  elimination 
of  grades,  along  with  its  emphasis  on  the  "nontraditional".     This  "new 
progressivism"  worried  parents  as  they  saw  traditional  courses  in  math, 
science,  and  language  disappearing:  students  no  longer  being  asked  to 
write;  and  homework  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 

By  the  1970s,  test  scores  began  to  decline  and  demands  for  greater 
attention  to  traditional  academics  in  schools  began  to  rise.     Reform 
efforts  initiated  during  this  decade  centered  on  student,  as  well  as 
teacher,  testing.     Laws  were  enacted  governing  grade-by-grade 


standards  for  basic  skills  and  minimal  competency  testing.     By  the  end 
of  1981,  18  states  required  competency  testing  for  teacher  certification 
and  13  states  required  such  tests  for  admission  to  teacher  training 
programs  J 

The  1970s  saw  reform  efforts  of  another  sort.     Historically,  the 
administration  of  our  educational  system  has  been  a  function  of  local 
school  boards  and  the  major  financing  of  that  system  a  function  of 
local  tax  levies.    This  historic  pattern  resulted  in  a  lack  of  equity 
between  districts  in  the  same  state.     Conceivably,  a  wealthy  district 
was  able  to  provide  greater  educational  opportunities  for  its  students 
than  could  a  poorer  district.     Right  or  wrong,  wealth  was  equated  with 
high  program  quality,  and  the  issue  t>ecame  one  of  access-did 
students  in  poor  districts  have  the  same  access  to  high  quality 
programs  as  did  students  in  wealthy  districts?     Between  1968  and 
1983.  school  finance  reform  cases  were  heard  in  27  states. 
Seventeen  cases  made  it  to  the  highest  state  courts,  with  eight 
systems  being  found  constitutional  and  nine  considered  unconstitutional.^ 

EDUCATION  REFORM  IN  THE  1980s:  THE  FIRST  WAVE 

In  1983,  A  Nation  at  Risk,  published  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education,  burst  onto  the  American  scene  with  Its  dire 
warnings  of  a  "rising  tide  of  mediocrity"  engulfing  the  nation's  schools 
and  of  the  need  to  stem  that  tide  by  reforming  the  nation's  educational 
system.     Examining  declining  test  scores,  low  student  achievement,  and 
increased  functional  illiteracy  among  adults,  the  report  captured  front 
page  headlines  across  the  nation  and  seized  the  national 
consciousness  as  no  other  education  report  had. 

A  Nation  at  Risk  was  followed  by  numerous  other  reports,  all  voicing 
the  same  theme-that  the  main  cause  of  educational  failure  was  an 
abandonment  of  academic  standards  and  accountability.     The  solutions 
proposed  were  higher  standards,  greater  accountability,  more  testing, 
tougher  curriculums,  and  better  teachers.     The  reports  called  for 
reform  in  teacher  preparation  and  compensation,  school  curriculum. 


school  readiness,  and  school  structure  and  governance.     The  reports 
reflected  the  concerns  and  opinions  of  policymakers,  governors,  the 
education  community,  the  business  community,  and  other  interested 
persons. 

A  Nation  at  Risk  put  education  reform  on  the  national  agenda  and  on 
the  agenda  of  every  single  state  in  the  country,  and  the  states 
responded.     In  1985,  Education  Week  did  a  survey  of  all  50  states, 
with  the  following  results:  43  states  had  raised  high  school  graduation 
requirements,  with  15  of  those  states  requiring  an  exit  test  for 
graduation;  37  states  had  instituted  statewide  assessments  of  students: 
29  states  had  upgraded  teacher  education  requirements;  and  18  states 
had  increased  teachers'  salaries.^ 

At  the  federal  level,  William  J.  Bennett,  Secretary  of  Education  in 
President  Reagan's  second  term,  took  a  personal  as  well  as  official 
interest  in  educational  reform  and  became  one  of  its  leading 
advocates.     He  stressed  the  familiar  themes  of  strengthened 
curriculum,  accountability,  and  better  teachers.     He  also  called  for 
schools  to  establish  an  ethos  of  achievement,  which  he  defined  as  the 
teaching  of  basic  moral  values,  the  establishment  of  order  and 
discipline,  and  the  encouragement  of  solid  work  habits.'*     Bennett  even 
went  so  far  as  to  develop  a  model  high  school  curriculum  that  set  out 
in  detail  the  actual  content  of  a  recommended  program  of  basic  high 
school  courses.     While  Bennett  set  off  a  Firestorm  of  debate,  he  also 
succeeded  in  keeping  education  reform  on  the  national  scene. 

However,  the  reform  efforts  were  not  without  critics.     The  main 
criticism  was  not  of  the  reform  efforts  themselves,  but  of  who  was 
enacting  them.     This  first  wave  of  the  reform  movement  was  primarily 
a  "top-down"  effort  spurred  by  governors  and  state  legislators.     As  with 
the  Sputnik  reforms,  those  people  most  intimately  involved  with 
education~the  teachers-were  left  out  of  the  policymaking  process. 
Mandates  that  had  little  or  no  basis  in  practice  came  down  from  state 
capitals.     Teachers,  among  the  lowest  paid  professionals  in  the 
country,  found  themselves  the  subject  of  much  criticism  and  debate. 


In  the  words  of  Ernest  Boyer,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching: 


If  s  ironic  that  while  American  business  is  beginning  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  worker,  in  education  we 
still  are  trying  to  fix  the  system  from  the  top  down.     The 
time  has  come  to  recognize  that  school  renewal  should 
be  led.  not  just  by  politicians,  but  by  educators,  too. 
Principals  and  teachers  must  be  given  not  only  more 
responsibility  but  more  empowerment  as  well.^ 


Beyer's  work.  High  School,  had  t}een  published  within  a  few  months  of 
A  Nation  at  Risk  and  was  followed  by  two  other  major  works. 
Theodore  Sizer's  Horace's  Compromise:  The  Dilemma  of  the  American 
High  School  and  John  Goodlad's  A  Place  Called  School.     These 
subsequent  works  agreed  with  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  criticizing  how  the  nation's  schools  were  currently 
organized  and  operated.     However,  rather  than  calling  for  tighter 
standards  and  greater  accountability.  Boyer,  Sizer,  and  Qoodiad 
emphasized  the  need  for  a  radical  restructuring  of  American  education, 
including  the  empowering  of  teachers,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
changing  society. 

A  Nation  at  Risk  clearly  dominated  the  first  phase  of  the     reform 
movement  of  the  1980s,  but  its  emphasis  on  reform  from  the  top  down 
was  coming  into  question  by  1986.     Education  reform  reports  continued 
to  be  issued  in  the  letter  part  of  the  1980s;  however,  the  emphasis 
was  shifting,  and  a  second  wave  of  reform  was  beginning. 

EDUCATION  REFORM  IN  THE  1980s:  THE  SECOND  WAVE 

The  second  phase  of  the  current  reform  movement  began  in  the  mid- 
1980s  with  the  publication  of  Barriers  to  Excellence:  Our  Children  at 
Risk  and  A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers  for  the  21st  Century.     These 
two  reports  expressed  the  major  themes  that  would  dominate  this 
second  wave:  the  need  to  give  special  attention  to  "at-risk"  students 
and  the  need  to  professionalize  and  empower  the  nation's  teachers. 


Barriers  to  Excellence,  written  by  the  National  Coalition  of  Advocates 
for  Students  (NCAS),  defined  at-risk  students  as  being  poor,  non-white, 
handicapped,  or  female  students  who  are  not  receiving  even  minimal 
educational  opportunities  guaranteed  them  under  the  law.     The     NCAS 
charged  that  the  higher  standards  advocated  in  the  first  wave  of  reform 
were  of  no  value  to  students  who  could  not  even  meet  the  standards 
currently  in  place.    The  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  in  its 
report  Children  in  Need:  Investment  Strategies  for  the  Educationally 
Disadvantaged,  recognized  the  need  for  higher  standards  and 
expectations  for  high  school  students  but  cautioned  that  "...  raising 
standards  for  all  students  without  increased  efforts  to  help  children  who 
may  not  meet  those  standards  will  go  only  partway  toward  realizing  the 
nation's  educational  goals'* .«    The  solution  offered  for  at-risk  children 
was  early  intervention  and  sustained  assistance  throughout  the 
children's  educational  lives.     A  Nation  Prepared,  issued  by  the 
Carnegie  Forum  on  Education  and  the  Economy,  addressed  the  crucial 
role  of  America's  teachers  in  the  reform  movement.    The  report's 
message  was  simple:  the  time  had  come  to  make  teaching  a 
profession,  not  just  an  occupation.     The  report  called  for  major 
changes  in  education  policy  as  it  related  to  teachers.     Some  of  the 
report's  recommendations  included  forming  a  national  board  for 
certifying  teachers,  allowing  teachers  greater  autonomy  within 
classrooms  coupled  with  accountability  for  student  progress,  introducing 
the  concept  of  lead  teacher,  developing  a  master's  degree  in  teaching, 
requiring  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  and  sciences  for  future  teachers, 
recruiting  minorities  for  teaching  careers,  linking  student  performance  to 
teacher  compensation,  providing  schools  with  the  resources  essential  to 
teacher  productivity,  and  making  teachers'  salaries  and  career 
opportunities  competitive  with  other  professions.^    The  essence  of  the 
recommendations  was  that  schools  must  be  restructured  to  permit 
teachers  and  principals  to  manage  them  at  the  local  level. 

THE  ACCOMPUSHMENTS  OF  THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT 

It  has  been  six  years  since  the  publication  of  A  Nation  at  Risk.     In 
those  six  years  more  attention  has  been  fixed  on  America's  schools 
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than  during  any  other  time  in  history.     However,  there  appears  to  be 
little  consensus  among  reformers  and  reform-watchers  as  to  the 
accomplishments  of  the  reform  movement.     Changes  viewed  as  good 
by  one  group  are  viewed  with  skepticism  by  another. 

In  1988,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
conducted  a  survey  of  more  than  13,500  teachers  to  determine  their 
feeling  at>out  school  reform.     Nearly  70%  of  the  teachers  surveyed 
gave  a  grade  of  "C"  or  less  to  the  reform  movement.^    Almost  half  of 
the  teachers  reported  a  substantial  decline  in  morale  within  the 
profession. 9 

In  May  of  this  year.  Secretary  of  Education  Lauro  F.  Cavazos  reported 
that  the  nation's  educational  performance  was  stagnant  and  had  been 
that  way  for  three  years.     He  called  on  every  American  to  join  in  an 
effort  to  improve  itjo 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  REFORM  MOVEMENT 

What,  then,  does  the  future  hold  for  educational  reform?     It  will  remain 
on  the  national  agenda  and  on  the  agenda  of  individual  states,     but 
the  emphasis  will  shift.     The  early  reforms  were  regulatory  in  nature, 
advocating  tougher  standards,  more  testing,  greater  accountability,  and 
increased  teacher  compensation  and  assessment.     These  types  of 
reforms  will  continue  to  be  implemented  in  the  1990s,  but  new  types  of 
reform  will  also  be  initiated. 

Regulatory  reforms  are  generally  carried  out  within  the  framework  of 
the  time-tested  public  school  system.     However,  educators  and 
policymakers  alike  are  now  questioning  the  efficacy  of  this  time-tested 
system.     According  to  Theodore  Sizer,  author  of  Horace's  Compromise: 
The  Dilemma  of  the  American  High  Scho9l: 


I  don't  think  we've  gotten  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  yet. 
We're  still  talking  about  testing  everybody  and  putting  the 
screws  on  the  existing  system  even  more.     The  problem 
is  the  existing  system.     And  until  we  face  up  to  that 


unpleasant  fact-that  the  existing  system  has  to  change- 
we're  not  going  to  get  the  kinds  of  changes  that 
everybody  wants." 


Therefore,  one  of  the  new  types  of  reform  initiated  in  the  1990s  will  be 
"restructuring "--a  broad,  vague  term  describing  the  complex  array  of 
changes  in  curriculum,  school  governance,  and  the  roles  of  teachers 
and  administrators,  which  together  are  meant  to  improve  student 
learning.     Reformers  who  call  for  the  restructuring  of  schools  cite  two 
fundamental  problems  with  the  current  system:  the  tendency  of  schools 
to  focus  on  isolated  skills  with  little,  if  any,  attempt  to  relate  the  skills 
to  life  experiences;  and  the  assumption  that  standardization  is  an 
absolute  prerequisite  for  an  effective  system.     Restructuring  cannot  be 
done  overnight,  but  will  be  a  long,  evolving  process.     The  goals  of  the 
restructuring  effort  should  be  more  effective  learning,  meeting  the  needs 
of  ail  students,  improved  professionalism  of  teachers  and 
administrators,  more  effective  governance  and  decisionmaking,  and 
more  effective  and  efficient  use  of  resources. ^2     states  that  choose  to 
restructure  must  be  careful  that  restructuring  itself  does  not  become 
the  goal,  but  that  it  remains  a  process  toward  a  better  educational 
system. 

There  are  a  numt^er  of  different  ways  in  which  states  can  encourage 
effective  restructuring: 

(1)  Choice  -  giving  parents  and  students  the  right  to  choose 
the  schools  where  they  believe  the  student  can  best  learn; 

(2)  Creativity  incentives  -  giving  grants  to  schools  and 
teachers  to  experiment  with  new  ways  of  instruction  and 
ways  of  organizing  the  school; 

(3)  Defegulation  -  granting  schools  waivers  from  regulations 
that  hinder  them  in  best  educating  their  students; 


(4)  Delayering  -  mandating  the  reduction  of  central  office  staff 
and  shifting  responsibility  from  districts  to  schools; 

(5)  Site-t)ased  management  -  giving  schools  authority  over 
curriculum,  budget,  and  hiring  decisions; 
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(6)  Shifting  the  reward  system  -  rewarding  creativity  and 
student  learning  rather  than  following  the  traditions  and 
rules;  and 

(7)  Access  to  irtfonnation  -  requiring  schools  and  districts  to 
make  public  more  information  about  the  accomplishments 
of  their  students,  dropout  rates,  and  other  factors. ^3 


Restructuring  efforts  are  beginning  across  the  nation.     Some  notable 
examples  are  a  school-based  management  program  in  Dade  County, 
Florida:  the  Schools  for  the  21st  Century  program  in  Washington  State; 
and  the  Carnegie  Schools  program  in  Massachusetts.     Both  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  National  Education 
Association  have  formulated  restructuring  proposals  involving  small, 
autonomous  public  schools-within-schools  and  learning  laboratories. 

The  restructuring  proposal  that  will  likely  garner  the  most  support  in  the 
coming  years  is  parental  choice,  allowing  parents  to  choose  the 
schools  they  want  their  children  to  attend.     IHaving  first  been 
implemented  in  a  numt>er  of  individual  school  districts,  choice 
programs  are  now  being  implemented  in  some  states,  the  most  notable 
example  being  Minnesota.     Choice  is  also  a  favored  federal  initiative. 

CONCLUSION 

The  current  educational  reform  movement,  born  in  1983  from  A  Nation 
at  Risk,  will  continue  well  into  the  1990s.     It  will  remain  an  important 
agenda  item  for  both  the  states  and  the  federal  government,  as 
evidenced  by  the  recent  presidential  summit  involving  the  governors  of 
all  50  states.     Attention  will  continue  to  t>e  paid  to  the  regulatory 
issues  that  marked  the  first  phase  of  reform.     Proposals  to  restructure 
the  education  system  will  become  more  prominent.     Yet,  in  order  for 
any  reform  effort  to  succeed,  certain  features  must  be  present:  greater 
involvement  by  teachers;  availability  of  adequate  resources;  federal 
support  in  the  form  of  more  research  on  and  better  information  about 
education;  and  concern  for  at-risk  students,  especially  at  the  preschool 
level. 
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TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

Certification,  as  used  in  the  context  of  teacher  certification,  is  a 
process  by  which  an  agency  of  state  government  grants  an  individual 
permission  or  a  license  to  practice  a  profession.     A  license  protects 
the  public  interest  and  is  issued  only  when  minimum  standards  have 
been  met.     In  the  teaching  profession,  certification  ensures  that 
prospective  teachers  meet  the  professional  standards  set  by  the  state 
education  agency.     Closely  tied  to  teacher  certification  is  state  approval 
of  teacher  education  programs  in  colleges  and  universities.     The 
purpose  of  this  approval  is  to  assure  that  these  teacher  education 
programs  produce  graduates  who  meet  the  state  certification 
requirements. 

All  states  have  separate  certification  for  teachers,  administrators,  and 
other  school  professionals.     Most  states  offer  certification  specific  to 
subject  area  and  grade  level.     Certification  requirements  also  vary  from 
state  to  state.     Some  of  these  requirements  include:  a  bachelor's 
degree,  completion  of  a  state-approved  teacher  education  program,  a 
college  recommendation,  college  transcripts,  fingerprints,  minimum 
credit  hours  in  certain  academic  areas,  and  an  application  fee.     Many 
states  are  now  also  requiring  an  examination  for  certification.     The  test 
most  often  used  is  the  National  Teachers'  Examination. 

In  Montana,  teacher  certificates  are  issued  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  based  on  the  teacher  certification  policies  adopted  by 


the  Board  of  Public  Education.     Montana  has  five  classifications  of 
teacher  certificates: 

Class  1  -  Professional  Teaching  Certificate 

Class  2  -  Standard  Teaching  Certificate 

Class  3  -  Administrative  Certificate 

Class  4  -  Vocational  Certificate 

Class  5  -  Provisional  Certificate 
The  Superintendent  also  issues  specialist  certificates  for  professionals, 
such  as  school  psychologists.     The  certification  policies  adopted  by  the 
Board  are  contained  in  the  Administrative  Rules  of  Montana. 

The  qualifications  for  a  person  to  be  certified  as  a  teacher  in  Montana 
are: 

(1)  being  18  years  of  age  or  older  but  not  more  than  70 
years  of  age; 

(2)  a  certificate  attesting  to  satisfactory  health; 

(3)  good  moral  and  professional  character; 

(4)  completion  of  a  teacher  education  program  at  a  unit  of 
the  Montana  University  System  or  an  equivalent  program 
at  another  accredited  institution;  and 

(5)  an  oath  of  support  for  the  federal  and  state  constitutions. 

Montana  has  an  application  fee  of  $5  for  each  school  fiscal  year  that 
the  certificate  will  be  valid.     Montana  also  requires  a  minimum  score 
on  the  National  Teachers'  Examination. 


IRREGULAR  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 

While  regular  teacher  certification,  as  outlined  above,  is  the  process 
most  commonly  used  in  certifying  prospective  teachers,  there  are  other 
routes  to  certification  that  can  be  referred  to  as  "irregular".     These 
include  alternative  certification,  emergency  certification,  and  out-of-field 
certification.     Emergency  certification  is  the  temporary  issuance  of 
credentials  to  degreed  and  nondegreed  people  who  have  not  fulfilled 
the  requirements  for  regular  certification.     A  corollary  to  emergency 


certification  is  out-of-field  certification,  which  permits  individuals  to  teach 
certain  subjects  in  which  they  are  not  certified  although  they  are 
certified  to  teach  in  some  other  content  areas.     Emergency  certification 
has  been  in  existence  for  a  long  time  and  is  used  by  most  states, 
including  Montana. 


ALTERNATIVE  CERTIFICATION 

Alternative  certification  is  a  policy  that  bypasses  teacher  education 
programs  and  minimizes  education  requirements  for  entry  into  the 
teaching  profession.'     This  type  of  certification  is  aimed  primarily  at 
teacher  candidates  who  have  bachelor's  degrees  and  are  currently 
working  in  other  fields.     There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  the 
existence  of  alternative  certification  programs: 

(1)  shortage  of  teachers  in  specific  subject  areas  or  in 
schools  where  recruitment  of  teachers  is  difficult,  e.g.. 
inner-city  schools; 

(2)  recruitment  of  more  teachers  from  minority  races; 

(3)  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  teaching  force;  and 

(4)  concern  with  the  quality  of  existing  teacher  education 
programs. 

Current  Alternative  Certification  Programs 

The  model  for  alternative  certification  is  the  "New  Jersey  Provisional 
Teaching  Program"  unveiled  by  Governor  Thomas  Kean  in  1983.     It 
was  part  of  the  Governor's  overall  plan  for  education  reform.     Under 
this  program,  people  with  a  bachelor's  degree  can  enter  a  classroom 
and  become  certified  without  the  usual  teacher  training.     In  order  to 
receive  the  New  Jersey  provisional  certificate,  the  person  must: 

(1)  hold  a  valid  bachelor's  degree; 

(2)  have  30  credits  in  the  field  to  be  taught  or  five  years  of 
appropriate  experience; 

(3)  pass  the  National  Teachers'  Examination; 

(4)  have  an  offer  of  employment  from  a  school  district; 


(5)  participate  in  a  20-day  intensive  practicum  under  a 
supervisory  teacher;  and 

(6)  complete  80-clock  hours  of  professional  instruction. 

Once  in  the  classroom,  the  person  must  receive  intensive  school-based 
support  from  a  mentor  teacher  along  with  regular  evaluations  by  the 
mentor  and  a  year-end  evaluation  by  the  principal.     In  addition,  during 
this  first  year,  the  person  must  complete  120-clock  hours  of  formal 
professional  instruction  either  after  school  or  on  weekends.     This 
professional  instruction  takes  place  at  a  regional  education  center 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.     At  year's 
end,  following  the  evaluations,  the  person  will  be  fully  certified,  have 
the  probationary  period  extended  another  year,  or  be  denied 
certification.     Since  the  fall  of  1985,  more  than  1,500  alternative  route 
teachers  have  been  hired,  some  even  before  traditionally  trained 
teachers.2 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  New  Jersey  has  revised  the  college  teacher 
education  program.     No  more  than  30  hours  of  education  classes  may 
be  taken  by  a  student,  and  one-half  of  those  hours  must  consist  of 
in-classroom  experience. 

Twenty  other  states  have  adopted  some  form  of  alternative  certification. 
Common  elements  of  these  state  programs  include  a  required 
bachelor's  degree,  a  specified  training  program,  and  a  practicum. 
Responsibility  for  administering  the  programs  is  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  local  school  district  and  a  college  or  university.^ 

In  order  to  assist  states  in  developing  alternative  certification  programs. 
President  Bush  has  asked  for  a  $25  million  grant  program  to  be 
included  in  the  budget  for  the  Department  of  Education.     The  grants 
would  enable  states  to  design  and  evaluate  new  systems  for 
certification. 

Montana's  Class  5  Provisional  Certificate  is  very  similar  to  an 
alternative  certification  program.     A  person  with  a  bachelor's  degree 
who  has  partially  completed  an  elementary  education  program  can  be 


issued  an  elementary  provisional  certificate.     A  secondary  provisional 
certificate  can  be  issued  to  a  person  with  a  bachelor's  degree  and  45 
credits  in  the  subject  to  be  taught  plus  eight  quarter  credits  in 
education  courses.     In  addition,  applicants  must  pass  the  National 
Teachers'  Examination  and  agree  to  complete  a  planned  program  of 
study  leading  to  a  Class  1,  Class  2,  or  Class  3  Certificate. 

Concerns  With  Alternative  Certification 

While  alternative  certification  has  its  supporters,  many  others  have 
expressed  reservations  with  this  type  of  certification.     One  of  the 
biggest  concerns  is  that  these  programs  are  coming  at  a  time  when 
educators  and  policymakers  alike  are  calling  for  more  stringent 
standards  and  more  rigorous  training  for  teachers.     The  question  then 
becomes,  How  do  you  reconcile  this  contradiction?    Another  concern 
being  voiced  by  teacher  educators  is  that  alternative  certification 
programs  are  producing  people  who  are  not  well  prepared  to  teach. 
The  pedagogical  underpinnings  of  the  teaching  profession  are  being 
diluted  or  even  ignored.     Critics  in  larger  urban  areas  express  concern 
that  alternatively  trained  teachers  end  up  in  inner-city  schools  where 
teachers  are  hard  to  find.     As  a  result,  they  often  end  up  teaching  the 
disadvantaged  students,  the  ones  most  in  need  of  the  best  teachers. -» 

However,  the  program's  critics  do  not  dismiss  alternative  certification 
out-of-hand.     Rather,  they  offer  some  suggestions  for  alternative 
programs.     The  most  common  suggestion  is  an  alternative  certification 
program  that  is  college-based  and  that  offers  extensive  coursework  and 
supervised  student  teaching  or  internships.     Other  suggestions  include 
less  coursework  for  beginning  teachers  during  the  teaching  year; 
requiring  teacher  candidates  to  have  recent,  direct  experience  working 
with  children;  proper  supervision  of  beginning  teachers,  which  can  be 
expensive;  and  moving  teacher  education  to  the  graduate  level  within  a 
one-year  master's  degree  program.^ 


GOVERNOR  STEPHENS'  PROPOSAL 

Governor  Stephens  proposed  the  concept  of  alternative  certification  for 
Montana  in  his  "New  Century  Plan  for  Accountability  and  Quality  in 
Education"  presented  this  past  summer.     Under  his  proposal,  Montana 
would  adopt  an  alternative  certification  program  that  "would  allow 
competent  individuals  to  teach  in  their  area  of  expertise  even  though 
they  might  lack  traditional  teaching  certification "s    A  "specialized 
instructor  certification"  would  be  issued  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  a 
local  district  in  compliance  with  the  school  laws  of  Montana  and  the 
specialized  instructor  policies  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Education. 


OPTIONS  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  committee  has  a  number  of  options  to  pursue  in  the  area  of 
alternative  certification.     The  options  are  to: 

(1)  retain  Montana's  current  provisional  certification; 

(2)  retain  the  current  provisional  certification  but  incorporate 
elements  from  other  successful  alternative  certification 
programs: 

(3)  adopt  the  Governor's  proposal  with  or  without 
modifications;  or 

(4)  design  a  whole  new  program. 

In  making  a  decision  regarding  an  alternative  certification  program,  the 
following  questions  need  to  be  addressed: 


1.  What  is  currently  required  of  a  person  to  become  a  certified 
teacher  in  the  State  of  Montana? 

2.  Is  there  a  need  for  an  alternative  certification  program  in 
Montana? 

a.  Is  there  a  teacher  shortage? 

b.  Is  there  a  need  for  more  teachers  from  minority  races? 

c.  Is  there  a  concern  now  about  the  quality  of  practicing 
teachers?    Will  alternative  certification  improve  or  reduce 
this  quality? 
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e.         Are  teacher  education  programs  in  Montana  adequate? 

3.  Should  alternative  certification  be  viewed  as  a  means  of  filling  a 
specific  need  on  a  temporary  basis  or  should  it  be  viewed  as 
an  alternative  means  of  receiving  regular  certification?     If  the 
former,  will  restrictions  be  needed  to  prevent  abuses? 

4.  How  many  individuals  will  want  to  take  advantage  of  this 
program  and  for  what  reasons? 

5.  What  should  an  alternative  certification  program  look  like? 

a.  Should  an  alternatively  certified  teacher  have  to  pass  the 
National  Teachers  Examination?     (Currently  required  for 
regularly  certified  teachers.) 

b.  Should  there  be  a  probationary  period  or  internship'?     If 
yes,  for  how  long? 

c.  What  should  be  the  coursework  requirements? 

d.  Who  should  supervise  the  new  teacher?  Can  supervision 
be  adequately  provided  in  the  smaller,  more  rural  districts 
in  Montana? 

6.  Should  the  alternative  certificate  be  issued  by  the  state  or  bv 
the  district?  ^ 

a.  If  it  is  the  district,  is  it  transferable  to  another  district? 

b.  Can  a  school  district  approve  certification  for  a  teacher  In 
a  subject  for  which  endorsement  is  not  offered  by  the 
Office  of  Public  Instruction? 

7.  When  can  an  alternatively  certified  teacher  be  used? 

a.  When  a  regularly  certified  teacher  is  unavailable? 

b.  No  restrictions? 

8.  Should  there  be  a  pay  differential  between  regularly  certified 
teachers  and  alternatively  certified  teachers? 

9.  Should  alternative  certification  be  limited  to  certain  levels  or 
fields  (i.e..  elementary  or  secondary,  math,  music)? 

10.  Should  anyone  who  teaches  possess  at  least  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  an  accredited  college? 

11.  What  might  be  some  of  the  implications  of  an  alternative 
certification  program  for  the  students? 
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EDUCATIONAL  ACCOUNTABILITY 

While  the  education  reform  movement  of  the  1980s  was  prompted  by 
national  reports  on  the  decline  of  American  education,  reform  efforts 
have  been  primarily  at  the  state  level.     Governors  and  state  legislators. 
as  well  as  state  education  officers,  have  all  been  involved  in  education 
policymaking.     Increased  activity  at  the  state  level  has  led 
policymakers  to  demand  more  information  to  help  guide  education 
reform.     In  addition  to  the  increased  involvement  of  state  leadership  in 
education,  states  are  also  assuming  more  of  the  education  costs  than 
ever  before.     On  the  average,  states  now  pay  approximately  50 
percent  of  education  costs.'     With  greater  funding  comes  a  call,  not 
only  by  state  leaders  but  also  by  taxpayers,  for  greater  accountability. 
In  order  to  answer  the  need  for  more  relevant  education  data  and  for 
greater  accountability  for  school  performance,  states  are  designing 
assessment  systems  that  will  reflect  educational  performance,  as 
measured  by  a  variety  of  indicators,  and  that  will  provide  the 
information  necessary  to  help  state  leaders  develop  education  policy. 
In  addition,  a  well-designed  assessment  system  can  help  mobilize  and 
sustain  political  support  for  education  and  improve  educational  quality.2 
In  designing  an  assessment  system,  state  policymakers  must  also  keep 
in  mind  the  information  needs  of  their  state,  the  usefulness  of  the 
information  to  be  gathered,  and  the  system's  cost-effectiveness.3 


Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of  designing  an  assessment  system  is 
choosing  the  education  indicators  to  be  used.    The  process  of 
choosing  the  indicators  will  be  difficult  due  to: 

(1)  the  need  to  involve  a  number  of  people,  including 
teachers  and  administrators; 

(2)  disagreement  over  an  education  model;  and 

(3)  difficulty  in  selecting  a  single  indicator  to  reflect  complex 
issues.4 

The  role  of  the  indicators  is  to  provide  a  picture  of  the  education 
system.    Therefore,  an  accountability  system  must  include  indicators 
about  policy,  indicators  about  context,  and  indicators  of  results.     Some 
examples  are: 

(1)  for  policy-class  size  and  per  pupil  spending; 

(2)  for  context-community  support  and  student  characteristics; 

(3)  for  results-test  scores  and  student  writing  samples. 

The  California  School  Accountability  Report  Card  law  instructed  the 
state  superintendent  to  consult  with  a  task  force  in  developing  the 
report.    The  law  also  required  the  report  to  include  13  indicators  that 
were  specified  in  the  statute.     The  work  of  the  task  force  resulted  in  a 
27-page  document.^    Realizing  that  a  repprt  of  this  size  was 
impractical  for  the  schools  of  the  state  to  issue,  the  Association  of 
California  School  Administrators  developed  10  principles  to  be  used  as 
a  guide  in  designing  a  model  school  accountability  report  card.     The 
ideas  were  to  keep  the  report  card  simple,  to  focus  on  the 
assessment  areas  required  in  the  law,  and  to  use  data  sources  readily 
available  to  every  school  in  the  state.^    California  issues  a  report  card 
on  each  school  in  the  state. 


Rhode  Island  divided  its  indicators  into  three  types:  education 
outcomes,  community  context,  and  policies  and  practices.     Each 
indicator  is  clearly  defined,  and  its  uses  and  limitations  are  stated. 
Rhode  Island  issues  a  state  report  card  and  a  report  card  for  each 
district. 

In  a  survey  conducted  in  1987  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers.  45  states  reported  the  existence  of  a  performance 
accountability  system. ^       Montana  is  one  of  the  five  remaining  states 
without  a  system  for  reporting  performance  data. 

GOVERNOR  STEPHENS'  PROPOSAL 

In  his  "New  Century  Plan  for  Accountability  and  Quality  in  Education", 
Governor  Stephens  proposes  a  report  card  program  for  Montana 
schools.     The  report  card  would  be  issued  annually  and  could  contain 
information  already  gathered  by  schools  for  their  fall  reports  to  the 
Office  of  Public  Instruction.     The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  would  be 
responsible  for  producing  an  acceptable  format  to  be  used  by  schools 
in  reporting  the  information  to  parents  and  the  public.     The  reporting 
requirements  would  not  apply  to  special  education  students,  and  the 
privacy  of  individual  students  would  be  maintained.     According  to  the 
Governor's  proposal,  a  report  card  could  include  information  such  as: 

(1)  student  academic  performance  by  grade  and  subject  area; 

(2)  student  assessment  scores  on  standardized  tests; 
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(3)  teacher  and  administrator  attendance; 

(4)  total  number  of  teachers,  the  ratio  to  the  total  number  of 
students,  and  a  comparison  to  the  average  for  schools  of 
that  size  or  class; 

(5)  total  number  of  administrators,  the  ratio  to  the  total 
number  of  students,  and  a  comparison  to  the  average  for 


schools  of  that  size  or  class: 

(6)  total  number  of  noncertlfled  employees,  the  ratio  to  the 
total  number  of  students,  and  a  comparison  to  the 
average  for  schools  of  that  size  or  class; 

(7)  number  of  student  drop-outs; 

(8)  average  class  size  by  grade  and  subject  area; 

(9)  average  number  of  years  of  experience  of  the  school's 
teaching  staff  and  a  comparison  with  the  average  for 
schools  of  that  size  or  class; 

(10)  number  of  teachers  assigned  to  teach  outside  their  major 
or  minor  area  of  endorsement;  and 

(11)  general  fund  spending  above  or  below  the  average  for 
schools  of  the  same  size  or  class. 

The  report  cards  would  be  disseminated  to  parents  and  the  public  and 
would  also  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  the  Governor,  and  the 
Office  of  Public  Instruction. 

OPTIONS  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  Committee  has  a  number  of  options  to  pursue  in  the  area  of  a 
performance  accountability  system.     The  options  are  to: 

(1)  adopt  the  governor's  proposal  with  or  without 
modifications; 

(2)  design  an  accountability  system; 

(3)  instruct  the  Office  of  Public  instruction  or  the  Board  of 
Public  Education  to  design  a  system;  or 


(4)       choose  not  to  have  an  accountability  system. 

In  making  a  decision  regarding  a  performance  accountability  system, 
the  following  questions  need  to  be  addressed: 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  school  report  card? 

a.  To  compare  schools? 

b.  To  strengthen  a  school's  instructional  program? 

c.  To  determine  funding? 

d.  To  increase  parental  and  community  involvement  in  the 
schools? 

2.  What  educational  goals  should  the  information  on  the  report  card 
reflect? 

3.  Who  should  be  involved  in  the  design  of  the  report  card?     (e.g., 
students,  educators,  parents,  or  community  members?) 

4.  Who  should  issue  the  report  card?  (e.g.,  state,  school  district,  or 
school?) 

5.  What  education  indicators  should  be  included  in  the  report  card? 

6.  Should  there  be  explanatory  notes  to  assist  people  in  interpreting 
the  information  on  the  report  card? 

7.  Who  will  analyze  the  data  on  the  report  card? 

8.  Should  there  be  any  followup  to  the  issuance  of  the  report  card? 


a.         Incentives  for  "good"  report  card? 


b.         Sanctions  for  "poor"  report  card? 

0.         Increased  resources  to  improve  "poor"  report  card? 

9.  What  will  the  report  card  cost?    Who  should  pay  for  it? 

10.  How  should  the  report  card  be  disseminated  to  the  general 
public? 

1 1 .  Should  individual  school  report  cards  be  compiled  into  a  district 
report  card  or  a  state  report  card? 
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BACKGROUND 

Types  of  nh(^i^f» 

Choice  refers  to  the  ability  of  parents  to  select  an  education  approach 
-as  embodied  by  a  particular  teacher,  program,  or  school  system-- 
that  is  consistent  with  their  needs  and  interests  and  those  of  their 
children.'     In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  choice  may  include 
private  education.     In  the  context  of  this  report,  however,  choice  will  be 
limited  to  public  education. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  ways  in  which  greater  choice  may  be 
offered  to  parents  within  a  public  school  system.     The  different 
approaches  may  be  grouped  into  two  major  categories:  intradistrict 
choice  and  interdistricl  choice.     Intradistrict  choice  refers  to  options 
available  to  students  within  a  single  school  district.     The  most  common 
option  is  a  choice  of  curriculum  and  electives  in  a  high  school. 
Another  form  of  intradistrict  choice  is  open  enrollment,  available  in 
most  districts,  where  students  may  choose  to  attend  a  school  ottier 
than  the  one  in  their  neighborhood.     Current  discussions  of  intradistrict 
choice  center  on  options  that  are  more  reform-oriented:  magnet 
schools  and  controlled  choice. 

Magnet  schools  may  be  organized  around  an  academic  specialty,  a 
teaching  philosophy,  or  a  theme.     A  magnet  may  encompass  an  entire 
school  or  a  program  within  a  school.     They  are  generally  confined  to 
the  secondary  level,  although  more  and  more  elementary  magnets  are 
being  developed.     Magnets  originally  came  into  being  in  response  to 


desegregation  efforts  to  attract  white  students  into  predominantly 
minority  schools.     In  more  recent  years,  education  reform  has  become 
an  important  purpose  for  organizing  magnet  schools/programs. 
Magnets  are  open  to  all  students  within  a  district,  subject  to  racial 
guidelines.     Admission  may  be  based  on  a  lottery,  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis,  or  on  an  academic  screening  process.     A  major 
concern  with  the  magnet  concept  is  that  the  fewer  the  magnets  in  a 
district,  the  fewer  the  choices  available  to  students.     An  alternative  is 
to  give  each  school  in  a  district  the  opportunity  and  the  resources  to 
create  a  distinctive  program,  thus  making  every  school  or  every  school 
at  a  particular  level  of  education  in  a  district  a  school  of  choice. 

Controlled  choice  compels  every  student  to  choose  a  school  within  the 
district.     The  schools  in  a  controlled  choice  program  all  have  a 
distinctive  focus  or  philosophy.     Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  East 
Harlem  in  New  York  City  are  excellent  examples  of  successful 
controlled  choice  programs. 

Interdistrict  choice  allows  students  to  cross  district  boundaries  to  attend 
school  in  a  district  other  than  the  district  of  residence.     The  first 
interdistrict  choice  programs  involved  urban  and  suburban  schools  and 
were  motivated  by  court-ordered  desegregation.     Minority  students  left 
city  schools,  and  white  students  left  suburban  schools.     This  type  of 
program  usually  involves  the  development  of  magnets  in  the  city  school 
system  in  order  to  attract  white  students.     The  city  of  St.  Louis 
implemented  an  urban-suburban  choice  program  in  1981. 

Statewide  choice  is  the  form  of  interdistrict  choice  currently  receiving 
the  greatest  attention.     This  choice  plan  allows  students  to  choose  a 
school  anywhere  in  the  state  under  certain  conditions-namely,  the 
willingness  of  the  nonresident  district  to  accept  the  transfer  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  racial  balance  within  the  chosen  school.     The  most 
publicized  example  of  a  statewide  choice  program  is  that  of  Minnesota. 
Arkansas,  Nebraska,  and  Iowa  have  recently  implemented  similar 
programs.     (A  more  detailed  description  of  these  four  state  programs 
is  found  in  the  second  section  of  this  report.) 


Another  type  of  parental  choice  is  a  postsecondary  options  program  for 
high  school  students.     A  program  may  be  composed  of  advanced 
placement  courses  or  an  onsite  postsecondary  plan.     The  advanced 
placement  program,  sponsored  by  the  College  Board,  is  designed  to 
allow  high  schools  to  offer  college  level  courses.     The  courses  are 
taught  by  local  high  school  faculty  who  have  been  trained  by  the 
College  Board.     Students  receive  high  school  credit  for  the  courses. 
In  order  to  receive  college  credit,  the  students  must  pass  an 
examination  upon  completion  of  the  course.     Although  colleges  are  not 
required  to  grant  credit  for  an  advanced  placement  course,  many  of 
them  do.     An  onsite  postsecondary  program  allows  public  high  school 
students  to  take  courses  for  high  school  or  college  credit  at  a 
postsecondary  institution.     The  institution  may  be  a  community  college, 
a  vocational  school,  a  4-year  college,  or  a  university.     Public  and 
private  institutions  may  participate.     Tuition  is  paid  by  the  state, 
although  the  actual  funding  mechanism  varies  from  program  to 
program. 

Historv  of  Choice 

Educational  choice  has  always  been  available  to  those  parents  wealthy 
enough  to  afford  it.     They  exercised  this  choice  by  sending  their 
children  to  private  schools  or  moving  to  a  district  whose  schools  were 
recognized  as  excellent.     Middle-  and  low-income  families  were 
generally  confined  to  the  public  schools  in  their  neighborhood.     One  of 
the  earliest  experimentations  with  choice  occurred  in  the  Alum  Rock 
Union  Elementary  School  District  in  San  Jose,  California.     The  Alum 
Rock  school  district  created  50  "schools-within-schools"  in  13  buildings 
and  then  provided  parents  with  vouchers  that  they  used  to  select  any 
school  within  the  district.     The  program  lasted  from  1972  to  1977,  with 
approximately  15%  of  the  students  attending  nonneighborhood  schools.^ 
The  experiment  ultimately  failed  because  of  a  lack  of  information 
available  to  parents  about  the  alternatives,  a  failure  to  involve  teachers 
in  planning  and  developing  school  programs,  and  a  lack  of  space  in 
desired  schools. ^     Another  important  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  Alum 


Rock  experiment  was  that  the  parents  were  not  dissatisfied  with  the 
school  district  as  it  previously  existed.^     Therefore,  parents  tended  to 
leave  their  children  in  their  neighborhood  schools. 

The  1970s  also  saw  the  rise  of  alternative  schools  and  magnet 
programs,  created  either  to  provide  true  options  to  existing  traditional 
neighborhood  schools  or  to  achieve  voluntary  desegregation  in  large 
urban  school  districts.     The  results  of  these  efforts  have  been  mixed. 
Dade  County,  Florida,  established  its  first  magnet  school  in  1971  to 
enhance  integration.     The  program  slowly  expanded  to  where  36 
magnet  programs  and  3  full  magnet  schools  now  exist.     Schools  in 
black  areas  now  have  waiting  lists  of  white  students.     Transportation 
costs  have  been  kept  in  line  because  choice  is  limited  to  geographical 
attendance  zones.^    On  the  other  hand,  St.  Louis's  experiment  with 
magnet  schools  has  resulted  in  poor  integration  results  and  enormous 
costs,  especially  in  the  area  of  transportation.^ 

While  choice  has  existed  for  many  years  in  a  number  of  different 
forms,  the  issue  has  largely  been  confined  to  the  discussions  of 
education  reformers.     However,  school  choice  moved  into  the 
mainstream  in  1986  when  the  National  Governors'  Association,  in  their 
publication  Time     for  Results,  advocated  public  school  choice  as  a 
means  of  increasing  student  achievement,  reducing  dropouts,  and 
increasing  teaching  authority  and  autonomy.     The  issue  received  further 
public  attention  in  1988  when  David  Kearns  and  Denis  Doyle,  in  their 
book  Winning  the  Brain  Race:  A  Bold  Plan  to  Make  Our  Schools 
Competitive,  called  for  a  complete  restructuring  of  public  schools  and 
suggested  that  choice  of  school  by  parents,  students,  and  teachers 
was  an  important  aspect  of  that  restructuring.     School  choice  has  also 
become  a  national  political  issue.     President  Reagan  and  President 
Bush  have  both  advocated  choice  as  an  avenue  to  quality  education. 
In  January  1989,  the  White  House  hosted  a  conference  on  choice  in 
education.     This  past  fall  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  sponsored 
a  series  of  workshops  around  the  country,  centered  on  parental  choice. 
As  a  result  of  all  of  this  activity,  choice  has  become  the  major  topic 
of  discussion  in  the  area  of  education  reform. 


CURRENT  CHOICE  PROGRAMS 

While  parental  choice  has  become  an  Issue  of  national  importance, 
activity  at  the  state  level  has  also  increased.     Almost  half  of  the  states 
have  adopted  or  are  considering  some  form  of  educational  choice. 
These  forms  include  intradistrict  and  interdlstrict  choices,  statewide 
open  enrollment,  magnet  programs  and  alternative  schools, 
postsecondary  enrollment  options,  and  second  chance  plans.     (This 
latter  form  refers  to  alternatives  for  students  who  have  not  been 
successful  in  traditional  educational  settings.)     Although  choice  varies 
from  state  to  state,  it  is  important  to  examine  some  of  the  choice 
plans  currently  operational  around  the  country. 

East  Harlem  Community  Di?tr'9t  ^ 

Choice  in  East  Harlem  is  primarily  at  the  junior  high  level,  with  all  24 
junior  high  schools  as  alternatives.     Teachers  and  parents  created 
most  of  these  alternatives  centered  on  specific  themes  or  teaching 
styles.     Seven  of  the  schools  maintained  a  traditional  mode:    All  6th 
grade  students  must  choose  a  junior  high  school.     At  the  elementary 
level,  choice  is  limited.     Of  the  21  elementary  schools.  15  are 
traditional  or  bilingual  and  the  other  7  are  gifted  and  talented  and  open 
classroom  alternatives  available  to  any  student  in  the  district.     Choice 
has  been  very  successful  in  East  Harlem.     Student  achievement  test 
scores  have  risen  steadily,  and  parent  satisfaction  has  increased. 
Parents  from  outside  of  the  disti-ict  are  now  enrolling  ttieir  children  in 
East  Harlem  schools. 

AMantic  City.   New  Jfirs^y 

In  Atiantic  City,  parents  may  choose  from  among  any  of  the  seven 
elementary  schools  in  the  district.     Over  Uie  last  13  years, 
approximately  15%  of  the  dish-let's  students  have  moved  out  of  their 
neighborhood  schools.     Two  of  the  schools  are  of  the  open  classroom 
variety.     Each  of  the  five  remaining  schools  has  unique  characteristics 


but  is  not  designed  as  a  magnet  or  specialty  school.     The  State  of 
New  Jersey  recently  provided  funds  for  3  years  to  six  school  districts 
-  to  plan,  implement,  and  maintain  a  system  of  intradistrict  choice 
through  an  array  of  magnet  and  neighborhood  schools. 

Minnesota 

The  state  that  is  currently  leading  the  charge  for  educational  choice  is 
Minnesota.     Choice  in  Minnesota  is  a  three-part  program:  district 
enrollment  options,  postsecondary  enrollment  options,  and  a  high 
school  graduation  incentives  program.     The  district  enrollment  options 
plan  is  the  first  statewide  interdistrict  enrollment  plan  in  the  nation. 
Introduced  by  Governor  Rudy  Perpich  in  1985  and  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  in  1987,  this  plan  allows  students  in  grades  K-12  to  choose 
any  public  school  or  program  located  in  a  district  other  than  the  one 
in  which  the  student  resides.     Acceptance  into  the  new  district  Is 
based  on  availability  of  space  and  compliance  with  racial 
desegregation  guidelines.     For  the  first  2  years  of  implementation,  the 
program  was  voluntary.     In  1989-90.  the  program  remained  voluntary 
for  districts  under  1,000  students  but  became  mandatory  for  all  others. 
In  1990-91.  the  program  will  be  mandatory  for  all  districts.     In  1987-88. 
only  137  out  of  227,071  eligible  students  participated. ^     However,  for 
the  1989-90  school  year,  about  3,500  students  applied  to  transfer.a 

The  receiving  district  provides  transportation  within  its  borders  to 
nonresident  students.     However,  transportation  to  the  border  of  the 
receiving  district  is  the  responsibility  of  the  parents,  although  the 
resident  district  may  provide  some  assistance.     Low-income  parents 
may  apply  to  the  receiving  district  for  state  transportation  funds.     State 
aid  follows  the  student  to  the  receiving  district.     Early  indications  are 
that  the  program  is  meeting  with  approval.     A  statewide  poll  taken  in 
the  summer  of  1988  showed  63%  in  favor  of  statewide  open 
enrollment.     In  1985,  only  33%  favored  the  program.^     In  another  poll. 
100%  of  the  parents  who  participated  in  the  program  said  they  would 
participate  again. 'o 
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The  postsecondary  enrollment  options  plan  allows  11th  and  12th 
graders  to  attend  an  Institution  of  higher  education  either  full-  or  part- 
time  and  receive  high  school  or  college  credit  for  the  courses  taken. 
The  institution  may  be  a  community  college,  a  vocational-technical 
institute,  or  a  4.year  college  or  university.     Both  public  and  private 
Institutions  may  participate.     If  the  courses  are  taken  for  high  school 
credit,  the  state  pays  for  tuition,  fees,  and  textbooks  and  provides 
transportation  aid  based  on  family  income.     An  institution  cannot 
charge  students  more  than  what  they  receive  from  the  state. 
Enrollment  in  this  program  has  grown  from  3.500  in  1985-86  to  5.700 
in  1988-89.11     Again,  early  indications  point  to  the  success  of  the 
program. '2 

Minnesota's  high  school  graduation  incentives  program  is  a  "second- 
chance"  program.     It  is  aimed  at  high-risk  students:  those  with  low 
grades,  poor  attendance,  or  disciplinary  problems  or  who  are  pregnant 
or  have  already  dropped  out.     The  original  program  was  aimed  at  12- 
to  21 -year  olds  but  has  since  been  expanded  to  Include  programs  for 
students  21  years  of  age  or  older.     Students  enrolled  in  this  program 
may  attend  another  public  school  in  their  own  or  in  another  district; 
choose  an  area  learning  center  or  other  alternative  education  option  in 
their  own  or  another  district;  enter  a  postsecondary  institution;  or  enroll 
in  a  private,  alternative,  nonsectarian  program  that  has  a  contract  with 
a  local  school  district.i3     The  students  receive  state  aid  in  accordance 
with  the  program  they  choose.     In  the  programs  first  year.  1987-88. 
about  1.400  students  participated.     Of  these.  50%  were  students  who 
had  dropped  out  and  returned  to  school.'" 

Other  State.s 
Postsecondarv  Option 

Approximately  10  other  states  have  enacted  a  postsecondary  enrollment 
options  program.     Some  states  require  students  to  be  enrolled  full-time 
at  the  postsecondary  institution;  others  allow  students  to  be  enrolled 
part-time  at  both  the  high  school  and  the  postsecondary  institution. 


Often,  the  credits  earned  apply  toward  both  high  school  graduation  and 
a  college  degree.     Financial  arrangements  also  vary  from  state  to 
state,  with  some  states  requiring  the  student  to  pay  and  others 
providing  state  funding.     Some  states  impose  restrictions  based  on 
grade  point  average,  unavailability  of  courses  at  high  school,  or 
approval  of  the  local  district.     Transportation  is  generally  the 
responsibility  of  the  student. 

Statewide  Open  Enrollment 

Since  Minnesota  adopted  its  educational  choice  program,  three  other 
states-Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  Arkansas-have  enacted  legislation  that 
allows  public  school  students  to  choose  public  schools  located  in 
districts  other  than  the  one  in  which  they  reside.     California  allows 
elementary  students  to  attend  public  schools  in  districts  where  their 
parents  work,  subject  to  space  availability  and  desegregation  activities. 
Ohio  has  passed  legislation  that  requires  school  districts  to  develop  an 
open  enrollment  plan  and  establish  an  implementation  schedule  by 
1993. 

Nebraska:       The  Nebraska  plan  has  a  3-year  phasein,  beginning  with 
the  1990-91   school  year.     District  funding  follows  the  student,  and 
transportation  is  the  responsibility  of  the  parents.     However,  either 
school  district  may  provide  transportation  upon  mutual  agreement  with 
the  parents.     The  only  limitations  that  a  district  may  impose  in 
accepting  out-of-district  transfers  are  capacity,  availability  of  appropriate 
special  education  programs,  and  maintenance  of  racial  balance.     A 
resident  school  district  may  impose  limitations  based  on  desegregation 
plans.     Legislation  is  currently  pending  in  the  Nebraska  Legislature  that 
would  change  the  funding  from  a  district  responsibility  to  a  state 
responsibility.     The  legislation  also  provides  transportation  based  on 
need,  using  eligibility  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  as  the 
criteria.  15 

Arkansas:       The  Arkansas  plan  is  very  similar  to  Nebraska's  plan. 
Transfers  are  subject  to  space  availability  and  maintenance  of  racial 
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balance.     Transportation  is  provided  by  the  parents.     However,  both 
districts  may  provide  transportation  within  the  boundaries  of  their 
respective  districts  or  to  or  from  a  mutually  agreed  upon  point.     State 
aid  follows  the  student.     Implementation  of  the  plan  will  begin  in  the 
1990-91  school  year. 

lorn:       The  Iowa  open  enrollment  plan  is  an  expansion  of  a  previous 
plan  that  allowed  high  school  students  to  attend  school  In  a  contiguous 
district  if  that  district  had  different  course  offerings.     In  1989.  open 
enrollment  was  extended  to  all  students  and  to  all  school  districts. 
The  resident  district  pays  the  receiving  district  the  lower  of  the  two 
districts'  cost  per  pupil.     Availability  of  space  and  racial  balance  are 
the  only  two  standards  that  can  be  imposed  by  districts  in  the  open 
enrollment  plan.     Parents  are  responsible  for  transportation,  but  children 
receiving  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  are  eligible  for  transportation 
aid.     In  this  case,  the  resident  district  must  provide  transportation  up  to 
the  average  transportation  cost  per  pupil  in  the  district.     The  resident 
district  may  withhold  these  transportation  costs  from  the  money  paid  to 
the  receiving  district. 

These  states  also  have  various  other  provisions,  such  as  no 
recruitment,  athletic  ineligibility  for  a  specified  time,  a  statement  of  the 
reason  for  transfer,  and  limitations  on  the  number  of  transfers  available 
to  a  student  during  a  school  career.     Other  states  that  are  considering 
some  form  of  an  open  enrollment  program  are  California,  Utah, 
Colorado.  Massachusetts.  Arizona.  Oklahoma,  and  Wisconsin. 

Montana:     For  over  40  years,  Montana  has  had  an  interdistrict 
enrollment  program  for  both  elementary  and  high  school  students. 
Approval  must  be  given  in  most  instances  by  the  resident  district 
trustees,  the  receiving  district  trustees,  and  the  resident  county 
superintendent  of  schools.     Approval  is  mandatory  if  certain  conditions 
exist  and  discretionary  if  other  conditions  exist.     However,  if  a  district' s 
accreditation  would  be  jeopardized  due  to  overcrowding  because  of  the 
student's  acceptance,  that  district  may  disapprove  the  transfer  even  if 
mandatory  conditions  exist.     The  student  is  counted  in  the  ANB  of  the 
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receiving  district.     In  addition,  tuition  agreements  are  entered  into 
between  the  districts.    The  tuition  rates  are  based  on  the  receiving 
district's  actual  costs,  including  retirement  between  counties,  foundation 
program  payments,  and  special  education  student  costs.    The  districts 
involved  may  waive  the  tuition  charges  by  mutual  agreement.     Parents 
may  also  choose  to  send  their  children  to  school  in  another  district,  at 
that  district's  discretion,  if  the  parents  agree  to  pay  tuition. 

Intradistrict  choice  is  also  available,  f^any  large  school 
districts  in  Montana  allow  parents  to  choose  a  school  other  than  their 
neighborhood  school,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  local  school  board. 

The  Montana  Board  of  Public  Education  does  not  have  a  formal  policy 
regarding  high  school  students  taking  college  level  courses  at  a 
postsecondary  institution.     However,  some  high  school  districts  allow 
students  to  take  college  level  courses  either  at  the  high  school  itself, 
in  the  form  of  advanced  placement  courses,  or  at  a  college  or 
university  in  the  community.    These  courses  may  be  taken  for  either 
high  school  or  college  credit,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  local 
district.     Districts  generally  do  not  allow  students  to  take  advanced 
placement  or  college  courses  to  fulfill  the  required  20  credits  for 
graduation.     Students  who  do  take  college  courses  are  responsible  for 
paying  all  of  the  college  tuition  and  for  providing  their  own 
transportation. '6 

PROPONENTS  AND  OPPONENTS  OF  PARENTAL  CHOICE 

Educators  and  policymakers  alike  have  lined  up  on  both  sides  of  the 
parental  choice  issue.    The  arguments  offered  by  each  side  to  validate 
its  position  are  often  opposite  sides  of  the  same  coin.  '*  For  example, 
choice  will  equalize  educational  opportunity;  choice  is  elitist.     Choice 
has  potential  for  creating  greater  diversity;  choice  will  result  in  greater 
homogeneity  as  less  successful  schools  seek  to  emulate  the  more 
popular  schools.     However,  the  antagonists  are  moving  closer  on  this 
controversial  issue.    There  is  greater  agreement  that  the  main  goal  of 
choice  should  not  be  competition  among  public  schools  but  rather 
empowerment  for  teachers. >7    Another  issue  bringing  both  sides 
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together  is  the  abandonment  of  the  long-cherished  American  ideal  of 
the  common  school  in  favor  of  the  notion  that  there  is  no  "one  best 
way"  to  educate  all  students.  i«     Both  sides  also  agree  that  choice  is 
not  a  panacea  but  must  be  linked  with  other  school  improvement 
strategies.     On  the  more  practical  issues  of  choice,  such  as 
implementation,  there  is  still  disagreement. 

KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  AN  EFFECTIVE  PARENTAL  CHOICE  PROGRAM 

Many  of  the  proponents  of  parental  choice  believe  that  the  criticisms 
offered  by  the  opponents  may  be  countered  by  a  well-planned,  carefully 
Implemented  program.     The  proponents  have  identified  a  number  of 
key  elements  that  must  be  included  in  a  choice  program: 

Pgfgntgl  OMtreaqh:     There  must  be  an  effective  system  for 
informing  parents  about  the  program  and  the  registration 
process.     The  information  must  be  clear,  especially  for  parents 
with  limited  educations,  and  readily  available.     In  addition  to 
Information,  districts  must  supply  some  counseling  to  parents  to 
help  them  choose  the  appropriate  program  for  their  children. 
This  information  system  must  also  make  provisions  for  how  the 
information  on  the  schools  will  be  compiled,  distributed,  and 
publicized. 

Admi??ion9  poljQy:     An  admissions  policy  must  be  fair  and 
effective.     A  student's  admission  to  a  school  outside  of  the 
home  district  must  be  based  only  on  the  availability  of  space  at 
the  school  and  the  maintenance  of  a  racial  balance  In  the 
school.     Admissions  based  on  race,  economic  level,  behavior, 
academic  achievement,  test  scores,  or  handicapping  conditions 
must  be  prohibited.     A  procedure  based  on  a  policy  of  first- 
come,  first-served  should  be  avoided  in  favor  of  a  procedure 
based  on  random  selection  or  a  lottery.     A  district  should  also 
develop  an  appeals  process  for  parents  who  do  not  get  their 
first,  or  perhaps  second,  choice.     If  a  particular  school  proves 
to  be  very  popular,  sufficient  spaces  should  be  created  so  that 
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families  may  receive  their  first  or  second  choice.     An 
.      admissions  policy  should  also  recognize  a  school  board's  right 
to  refuse  students  because  of  facility  limits  or  a  local  decision 
to  limit  class  size. 

3.         Transportation:     Transportation  within  a  reasonable  area  must  be 
available  to  all  students.     Ideally,  the  transportation  should  be 
free  to  students.     At  a  minimum,  free  transportation  must  be 
provided  to  low-income  students. 

^'         Teachgr  Empowerment:     Empowerment  is  needed  in  order  to 
create  effective,  innovative  educational  programs  that  choice  is 
designed  to  promote.     There  must  be  adequate  staff  involvement 
at  each  school  in  order  for  a  parental  choice  program  to  be 
effective.     At  the  first  choice  meeting  held  by  the  Department  of 
Education  in  New  York  City  in  October  1989.  Secretary  Lauro  F. 
Cavazos  stated  that  school-based  management  was  an,  essential 
supplement  to  parental  choice;  the  two  reforms  are  of  equal 
importance  in  school  improvement  efforts. '» 

5.  Fjnancgg:     A  parental  choice  plan  requires  that  dollars  follow  the 
student  to  the  new  school  and  that  the  financial  resources 
should  be  distributed  equitably  on  a  per-pupil  basis.     Funding 
formulas  should  facilitate  students  attending  schools  outside  of 
their  home  district,  not  inhibit  them  from  attending  these  schools. 

6.  SctlQQis:     Choice  must  offer  diversity  and  quality.     Schools  must 
be  encouraged  and  assisted  in  developing  distinctive  features. 
For  example,  a  school  could  concentrate  on  a  specific 
academic  discipline  or  be  organized  around  a  specific 
instructional  model.     However,  the  schools  must  offer  valid 
educational  options  that  maintain  a  strong  curriculum  with  basic 
elements  in  common.     There  should  be  a  clear  statement  of  the 
goals  and  objectives  that  the  schools  are  expected  to  meet. 
Districts  will  also  be  responsible  for  managing  any  impacts  that 
choice  may  have  on  individual  schools. 
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7.         Evaluation:     Any  parental  choice  program  must  include 

provisions  for  oversight  and  evaluation.     The  program  must  also 
allow  for  modifications  based  on  student  achievement  and  parent 
and  faculty  satisfaction. 

GOVERNOR  STEPHENS'  PROPOSAL 

Governor  Stephens  has  proposed  a  Montana  Choice  Program 
composed  of  three  components:  intradistrict  choice,  statewide 
interdistrict  choice,  and  a  learning  incentives  program.     The  latter  is  a 
postsecondary  options  program.     Attendance  at  another  school  or 
district  would  depend  upon  space  availability  and  a  well-developed 
registration  process.     Existing  tuition  statutes  would  be  amended  to 
allow  parents  to  send  their  children  to  a  school  of  the  parents'  choice 
at  no  cost.     The  state  would  pay  for  the  credit  costs  of  the  courses 
taken  as  part  of  the  learning  incentives  program,  based  on  an  average 
tuition  cost  figure  developed  by  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Board  of  Regents  plus  an  additional  set  amount  per  student  for 
textbooks.     The  proposal  is  for  a  2-year  pilot  program. 

OPTIONS  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 

The  issue  of  parental  choice  has  many  different  components,  as 
illustrated  by  the  Minnesota  experience.     The  components  vary  in 
complexity  in  the  areas  of  design  and  ease  of  implementation. 
Governor  Stephens'  plan  has  three  components.     The  Committee  has 
the  option  of  choosing  from  among  the  components.     The  Committee 
may  also  choose  not  to  consider  a  parental  choice  plan  at  this  time. 
If  the  Committee  decides  to  implement  a  statewide  interdistrict  plan, 
staff  recommends  a  1-year  planning  period  followed  by  a  2-  to  3-year 
implementation  period,  similar  to  the  schedule  followed  in  Minnesota 
and  Nebraska.     If  the  Committee  chooses  to  look  at  an  onsite 
postsecondary  options  program,  staff  recommends  a  distance  learning 
component  so  that  high  school  students  not  in  proximity  to  a 
postsecondary  institution  could  take  advantage  of  this  program. 
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In  making  a  decision  about  a  parental  choice  program,  the  Committee 
needs  to  address  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  will  information  about  schools  be  compiled,  distributed,  and 
publicized  so  parents  know  what  programs  are  available?     Will 
schools  be  allowed  to  advertise  and  recruit? 

2.  What  mechanism  should  be  used  to  select  successful 
applicants? 

3.  Will  there  be  equal  access  to  choice  for  all  students? 

a.  What  about  transportation  costs? 

b.  Will  special  education,  handicapped,  and  disadvantaged 
students  be  allowed  to  participate? 

c.  Will  rural  students  have  access  to  postsecondary 
institutions? 

4.  What  is  the  length  of  commitment  parents  should  make  to  their 
'  school  of  choice? 

a.  May  children  be  moved  during  the  academic  year? 

b.  May  parents  choose  as  many  schools  as  they  want 
during  a  child's  academic  career? 

5.  How  will  funding  be  handled? 

a.         Will  each  school  be  financially  able  to  design  a  quality 
program  to  compete  with  other  schools? 

6.         Will  resident  districts  lose  funding  because  of  student 
transfers? 
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c.  Will  receiving  districts  be  reimbursed  by  the  state  for 
actual  costs? 

d.  If  a  district  has  a  number  of  students  transferring  out  of 
the  district,  how  will  it  find  the  resources  to  improve  its 
program  or  offer  an  adequate  program  to  the  remaining 
students,  or  should  that  school  be  forced  to  close  at 
some  point? 

e.  If  a  district  has  a  substantial  number  of  students  from 
outside  of  the  district,  should  there  be  some  other  source 
of  funding  other  than  property  taxes  paid  by  local 
taxpayers? 

f.  Will  the  plan  provide  an  unequal  allocation  of  resources, 
leaving  schools  that  are  not  heavily  selected  with  even 
greater  problems  and  with  more  limited  resources  with 
which  to  meet  these  problems? 

g.  Should  actual  costs  for  postsecondary  programs  be  paid 
by  the  state,  the  local  district,  or  the  parents? 

6.  How  will  parents  have  an  impact  on  the  policies  in  a  school 
district  in  which  they  do  not  vote  or  pay  taxes? 

7.  Should  students  who  transfer  to  another  school  be  subject  to 
ineligibility  in  athletics  and  extracurricular  activities  for  any  period 
of  time? 

8.  What  might  be  the  potential  impact  of  choice  on  small  schools 
that  are  located  near  larger  schools? 

9.  How  will  a  racial  and  a  socioeconomic  balance  be  maintained 
in  the  schools? 
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10.  Will  schools  have  the  opportunity  and  resources  to  become 
more  focused  in  curriculum  or  learning  style  so  as  to  provide 
greater  choice  from  other  schools  In  the  district  or  the  state? 

11.  How  will  the  effectiveness  of  the  choice  plan  be  evaluated  in 
assessing  the  ability  to  improve  the  educational  progress  of 
children? 

a.  Will  there  be  a  pilot  program  before  any  districtwide  or 
statewide  changes  take  place? 

b.  Will  there  be  an  ongoing  evaluation  process? 

c.  Will  the  results  of  the  evaluation  be  made  public? 

12.  Will  teachers  and  administrators  have  a  choice?    Will  a  teacher 
be  allowed  to  transfer  between  districts  and  maintain  credit  for 
years  of  experience? 
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BACKGROUND 

One  o.  the  trends  in  .l,e  current  education  reform  movement  is  the 
promotion  of  exceilence  in  teaching.    Since  1983.  state  legislatures 
have  .ntroduced  over  700  pieces  o.  legisiation  designed  to  achieve  this 
desired  goal..    Teacher  compensation  is  often  at  me  center  o.  the 
discussion  of  excellence. 

Prior  to  World  War  ..  teachers  in  American  public  schools  were 
compensated  by  a  merit  pay  system.     Because  of  inequiUes  in  the 
system  be^veen  male  and  female  teachers  and  between  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers,  a  new  system  was  developed  called  the 
sing  e  salary  schedule.     Except  for  a  brief  flurry  of  merit  pay  acUvity  in 
».e  ,a.e  ,960s  and  early  1970s,  me  single  salary  schedule  has 
remained  the  predominant  model  for  teacher  compensation. 

Policymakers  and  educational  reformers  are  now  challenging  the 
educauona.  community  to  look  at  different  ways  of  compensating 
teachers,  other  man  me  single  salary  schedule.    Some  of  me  ways 
being  explored  include: 


(1) 


merit  pay:  an  award  for  superior  service: 


(2)       differentiated  staffing:  hierarchical  ordering  of  separate  jobs  with 
pay  commensurate  with  skills  used  and  responsibilities 
assumed-also  called  career  ladder: 


(3)       incentive  pay:  ton.s  payments  to  teachers  who  teach  under 
certain  predetermined  conditions: 

mu,«p,e  salary  schedule:  salaries  based  on  what  teachers'  skills 
could  command  in  the  job  marl<et: 


(4) 


(5)  performance-based  pay:  salaries  based  on  performance  ranked 
according  ,o  B,e  roles,  responsibilities,  and  tasks  defined  for  a 
particular  position; 

(6)  teacher  excellence  awards:  awards  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
or  excellent  teaching;  ^ 

(7)  master  teacher  plan:  pay  scale  matched  to  different  categories 
such  as  beginning,  professional,  and  master  teacher:  and         ' 

(8)  mentor  teacher  program-  extra  nau  inr  ,,. 

teacher  supervision  '  """"  responsibility  for 

Tljere  are  odier  types  of  teacher  incentive  programs  that  do  not  invoke 
additional  compensation.    These  include  retraining,  nonmonetary  awlrdT 
ami    ecognrtion.  loan  forgiveness,  release  time,  shared  program  witt, 
industry,  and  sabbaticals  for  professional  enrichment..    However,  C 

additional  teacher  compensation  will  be  considered. 
CURRENT  TEACHER  INCENTIVE  PROGRAMS 

oaZTaddlrT  '"  '""^  ''''^'  '"'^'^^  <"'^'''"-  '-'"^n^ 
career  ladder  and  mentor  teacher  plans.3    Five  omer  states  have 

pZams  r  T  ''  '™'^'"''  ''^'"^  '"  '^^'"^  '°-'  '--«ve 

sTcir      K  """'  ''""  "''"*  ''''  ""^  '<»-"  '"censves  for 

sc  ools  or  bonuses  to  school  personnel.    Similar  proposals  are 
pending  m  five  ottier  states.s 

£J»    The  California  Mentor  Teacher  Program  was  created  in 
1983.     Thepurpose  of  the  program  was  twofold:  (,)  U3  upgrade  the 


skills  Of  beginning  as  well  as  experienced  teachers:  and  (2)  to  retain 
exemplary  teachers  by  designating  them  as  "mentors"  to  work  with 
beginning  and  experienced  teachers.     While  the  state  provides  the 
funding  for  the  mentor  program,  individual  districts  develop  programs 
tailored  to  local  district  staff  needs.     Districts  are  allowed  to  designate 
up  to  5  percent  of  their  certified  teachers  as  mentors.     The  mentor 
stipend  is  $4,186  per  year.     In  addition,  the  district  is  provided  a 
support  allowance  of  $2,093  per  mentor.     Funding  and  participation 
have  steadily  increased  since  the  advent  of  the  program.     In  1988-89. 
$63.5  million  was  appropriated  for  10.563  mentor  teachers.     In  this 
current  fiscal  year,  funding  is  set  at  $67  million.e 

Iflsaa:    m  1987.  lowa  created  the  Educational  Excellence  Program,  a 
three-phased  plan  to  recruit  quality  teachers,  retain  quality  teachers 
and  improve  the  quality,  effectiveness,  and  performance  of  all  teachers. 
Phase  I  established  a  minimum  teacher  salary  of  $18,000.     Phase  II 
provided  individual  districts  with  funds  to  improve  salaries  above  this 
minimum  level.     Phase  Hi  provided  for  the  development  of 
performance-based  pay  plans  and  supplemental  pay  plans  based  on 
additional  work  assignments  or  specialized  training.     Districts  choosing 
to  participate  in  Phase  III  must  create  a  committee  composed  of 
administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and  other  interested  persons  to 
develop  a  proposal  for  the  district.     Currently.  271  districts  participating 
in  Phase  III  have  chosen  to  implement  a  supplemental  pay  plan;  150 
districts  have  implemented  a  combination  of  supplemental  and 
performance-based  pay  plans;  and  8  districts  have  chosen  a 
performance-based  pay  plan  only.     However,  since  1987-88.  district 
plans  with  a  performance-based  component  have  increased  over  180 
percent.     Slate  funding  currently  stands  at  $92  million,  with  $42  million 
dedicated  to  Phase  lll.^ 

South  CaroliPfl      South  Carolina  has  a  three-part  plan  that  began  as  a 
pilot  program  in  1984.    All  three  parts  are  now  statewide  programs. 
The  School  Incentive  Reward  Program  rewards  individual  schools  for 
meeting  criteria  that  include  student  achievement  gain  and  improvement 
In  student  and  teacher  attendance.     Schools  meeting  all  the  criteria 
receive  $29.24  per  pupil  to  be  used  for  instructional-related  expenses. 


sllr  oel  '"°"''"  """'^  "''"'^"'^^  '^^'  "-^--^-'e 

supenor  performance  and  productive- compared  ,o  o*er  principals  in 

stJ  cl   "'"""^  ™^'  ^'^°  -^'-«  ^  —  PCorZce  0 

Tcu^ IVr"  r r  """°"  "°^^^"'  '~-  '" 
inrtiwiH    r  """'°"  '^  '"'"^"'^  '°f  Wis  program 

indivdua.  awards  range  ,rom  $2,500  ,o  $5,000.  The  Teacher  incenMve 
Program  rewards  teachers  tor  individual  and  coilecUve  efforts  uperlT 
performance  in  attendance,  pertormance  evaluation,  studem 

c^mX'o   ""■""•'~^«-"'-     °''«'-"V.  ^  program  inCuded  a 
career  ladder  component,  but  this  was  phased  out  because  of  too 
great  a  dependence  on  documenting  extra  activiUes  or  worK     The 
program  currently  costs  the  state  $21.5  million.. 

ISODfiSSfis:    The  Career  Ladder  Program  is  in  its  sixth  year  of 

a  three-rung  ladder  for  teachers,  principals,  and  other  school 
profess-onals.     Salary  supplements  range  from  $,,000  to  $7  000 

ieTaZ  LTT"  ''-''  ^"^  '^  °'  --'-    "-emen.  on 
ctssrT  "      ^^'  °"  '"  "^'""*''°"  °'  performance  in  the 

Classroom  or  workplace  and  years  of  experience.     EducaU^rs  who  are 
«  on  «,e  upper  iev^s  of  the  career  ladder  may  par«cipat  in  an 

work,  primarily  during  the  summer.9 

s^r  z;  'T ''''"  '™^""'  '=°"^'^'^  °' '-  --p--^- 

cZc.  r      T"™"''  '°""''  "^  «"'^9«'"«"'.  and  extended 

stn  c  r"  ""  """"     "'^""^  '«""'  «'=-'  --^acKs  in  the 

^^L^  '"^"'"  "  ""'  "^  '"'^'  ^"^  *«  State  Office  of 
Educadon  plans  to  request  full  funding  for  ,990-91.     This  would  mean 
an  additional  $19  million.. 0  "^^" 

Evaluation  of  r^urr«ni  Prnnmrni 

Teacher  incentive  programs  are  constantiy,  being  monitored,  evaluated. 


and  modified.     Policymakers  and  educators  alike  are  very  interested  in 
how  well  these  programs  are  working.     The  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  (SR€B)  in  Atlanta.  Georgia,  has  created  a  Career 
Ladder  Clearinghouse  for  the  purpose  of  monitoring  state  teacher 
incentive  initiatives.     The  following  information  is  from  the  SREB  Career 
Ladder  Clearinghouse  Report  for  1990.     (See  Appendix  I.) 

Are   states    ripd    school    districts    QOminninn   to    devftlnn    ^nr^   fund    inrpntiyo 
DroQram.*^? 

Incentive  programs  are  generally  funded  from  year  to  year;  Uierefore. 
they  are  prey  to  the  fiscal  constraints  currentty  being  felt  in  many 
states.     However,  research  indicates  that  funding  has  remained  fairly 
constant.     States  that  have  substantially  funded  incentive  programs  in 
the  past  maintained  or  even  increased  their  funding  in  1989.     States 
that  funded  pilot  programs  and  then  extended  those  programs  to 
additional  disti-icts  or  teachers  also  maintained  or  increased  their 
support.     Some  states  funded  pilot  programs  to  develop  models  or 
provide  seed-  money  to  districts  to  develop  their  own  programs. 
Generally,  those  states  no  longer  provide  funding,  leaving  districts  to 
fund  the  programs  themselves.     At  least  five  states  initiated  new 
projects  in  1989.  while  three  states  have  programs  but  no  funding. 

Are  teachfirs  being  rewarded  for  thP  wnr^  thev  an  nr  fn^  h^w.  ^k^^^ 

students  perform? 

Most  teacher  incentive  plans  provide  additional  money  based  on 
evaluations  of  teacher  performance  or  for  taking  on  additional  work. 
However,  several  career  ladder  or  incentive  programs  include  student 
achievement  as  a  criterion.     The  more  recent  trend,  however,  is  to 
focus  on  students  and  schools  and  the  results  of  the  school  as  a  unit. 
Whether  this  trend  will  result  in  less  emphasis  on  rewarding  teachers 
for  what  ttiey  do  as  opposed  to  what  they  produce--what  students 
learn-is  yet  to  be  determined. 


W,m  me  excepuon  o.  Arizona.  Nor*  Carolina,  and  Utah,  very  few 

eoZ:r : """  °'  "^^^^  '"^^"^^  "^^-^  --  ^e  - 

completed.     However,  some  early  program  evaiuaUons  indicate  an 
increased  tocus  on  instruction  by  both  teachers  and  prlnci^tas  a 
result  Of  teacher  incentive  programs.  ^      *  ' 

What  r.Um^,  ,ro  nncrhnn  ,„  ,„^  „..^,„^„„„  „,  ^^^„^_^.^ 
classrnnm  «K  evaluation  teams;  and  Inclusion  of 

irhav  :::r::;n^^^^^^  ^^'"'-  ^^-  '^«  — — 

evaluaUonTastpr    eT"  '"*="°'«'  ^  '"^  '-"- 

e^.a.„  modeisriridir  rr^rT: 

schools  "''"'"''  ^""""'^"ators  to  solve  problems  in  meir 


Uhe  lonn-tprm  n„Hnr,f,  f^r  jp^r, 


lairiy  stable,  programs  are  being  fine^uned:  and  positive  chann», 
a^  occurring  In  teacher  evaluation  and  student  learning     Holeve 
states  and  local  districts  must  continue  to  evaluate  and  modrTe 

:::z:rr:h  """"^"  -'^  --«-  J^:::::^,  to 
cooirrrsejr:: ::  :rrr  ™^'  -^"^ '° 

accountability  in  the.'  schol  '"'"''°"  ^"^  ""^'"^ 

TEACHER  INCENTIVE  PROGRAMS  IN  MONTANA 

^terhrprSr  .rth""""'*^ '°  ^'^-^^  ^^'-"'-  -o-" 

sn.p  program,    in  th,s  program,  selecled  teachers  may  serve 
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as  principals  under  supervision  for  up  to  3  years  while  completing 
certification  requirements.     Similar  programs  are  available  for  teachers 
seeking  special  education  endorsement  or  desiring  to  become  guidance 
counselors.     Other  incentive  awards  available  to  teachers  include  the 
Christa  McAuliffe  Fellowship  and  the  U.S.  West  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

KEY  ELEMENTS  OF  AN  EFFECTIVE  TEACHER  INCENTIVE  PROGRAM 

In  designing  an  effective  teacher  Incentive  program,  policymakers  must 
consider  the  following  elements: 

^'         Economic  myvf^rd  systPm-     if  monetary  awards  are  to  be  used, 
they  must  be  significant.     Awards  should  not  be  based  on 
teacher  competition.     Teachers  should  be  required  to 
continuously  demonstrate  high  performance  in  order  to  retain 
their  higher  levels  of  pay  or  status.     Proponents  also  support  the 
Improvement  of  salaries  for  beginning  teachers. 


2. 


3. 


Tgachgr  Qvf^lumions;     Evaluations  and  assessment  procedures 
must  be  fair,  effective,  and  predictable.     Evaluations  should  be 
performed  by  outside  observers.     Standardized  test  scores 
should  not  be  used  as  an  evaluation  standard. 

Program  (Ifiv^lopm^nf    Those  who  will  be  affected  by  the 
program  must  be  involved  in  its  development.     This  includes 
teachers,  administrators,  school  board  members,  and  parents. 
The  objectives  of  the  program  must  be  determined  first,  and 
then  the  program  must  be  designed  to  meet  the  objectives. 
The  entire  plan,  from  ttie  objectives  to  the  program  evaluation 
procedures,  must  be  documented  In  writing. 

Staff  devftlonmenf     Teachers  and  admlnlsh-ators  affected  by  ttie 
program  must  have  ttie  opportunity  to  understand  how  ttiey  may 
earn  higher  pay  or  status  and  what  kind  of  support  will  be 
available  to  tfiem  If  ttiey  fall  short  of  performance  goals. 
Therefore,  inservice  ti-aining  or  staff  devetopment  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  ttie  program. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


^^^'a'^mjmmimmm:    There  are  four  key  element  ,o 

adn,.n.s.ra.ion,  ar,d  staff  ,o  the  program;  agreement  on  how  ,o 
-ptemen,  the  program:  understanding  o.  who  is  responslL 

Thfir»  ™    .    ,  ^^  °"  ^'"''«"'  achievement" 

T^ere  must  also  Pe  a  rea.is«c  pian  tor  imp,emen«ng  t^e 

e'nfr^    "^  """''"^  -^'  '"'^'^  P-edures  tor 
e^iuating  the  programs  effecUveness  and  making  program 

:^z::---  ^—  '^  -  -°-  -  an 

-no  .e  program  and  l^r  hralrst^:, 


SUMMARY 


ley  are  carefully  planned  and  well  funded  anrt  it  *^. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  1 985,  65  Montana  public  school  districts  and  8  parents  filed  suit  against 
the  State  of  Montana,  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  charging  that  Montana's  system  of  funding  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  violated  Article  X  of  the  Montana  Constitution. 
Article  X.  section  1 ,  subsection  (3),  of  the  Montana  Constitution  provides: 


The  legislature  shall  provide  a  basic  system  of  free  quality 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  ...  It  shall  fund 
and  distribute  in  an  equitable  manner  to  the  school  districts 
the  state's  share  of  the  cost  of  the  basic  elementary  and 
secondary  school  system. 


The  case  was  heard  in  1987  in  the  First  District  Court,  and  a  judgment  was 
rendered  in  1 988  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs.  (The  District  Court  decision  was 
later  upheld  by  the  Montana  Supreme  Court.)  In  his  findings.  District  Court 
Judge  Henry  Loble  rejected  the  state's  contention  that  the  accreditation 
standards  defined  a  basic  quality  education.  He  held  that  the  standards  are 
minimum  only  and  provide  "a  starting  point  from  which  local  schools  can 
develop  quality  educational  programs".^ 

This  issue  of  a  definition  of  a  basic  system  of  education  has  plagued 
educators  and  lawmakers  since  1972.  What  did  the  framers  of  the  Montana 
Constitution  have  in  mind  when  they  drafted  Article  X,  section  1 ,  subsection 


(3)?  According  to  the  Montana  Constitutional  Convention  Proceedings,  they 
wanted  to  ensure  the  existence  of  a  quality  basic  educational  system.  The 
word  "quality"  was  meant  as  an  instruction  to  the  Legislature  to  provide  not 
simply  a  minimum  educational  system,  but  a  system  that  met  contemporary 
needs  and  practices  and  produced  capable,  well-informed  citizens.^ 
During  the  debates  on  Article  X,  reference  was  made  to  the  lack  of  a 
definition  of  a  basic  elementary  and  secondary  school  system.  One  of  the 
participants  stated  that  the  word  "basic"  was  used  to  prevent  any  "screwball 
education  proposals"  from  being  included  in  the  system  with  full  funding.^ 
This  was  the  only  reference  to  a  definition.  The  debates  seem  to  indicate 
that  there  was  a  general  understanding  among  the  delegates  as  to  what 
constituted  a  basic  system  of  education,  and  therefore  there  was  no  need  to 
articulate  it  either  in  the  constitution  or  in  statute. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  NO.  14 

The  first  attempt  to  define  a  basic  education  occurred  in  1 973  when  the 
Montana  Legislature  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  1 4,  which  called 
upon  the  Board  of  Public  Education  to  "prepare  a  definitive  description  of  a 
basic  quality  education  ...  for  its  [the  Legislature's]  use  in  consideration 
of  future  budgetary  schedules  for  public  education".'*  In  response  to  its 
charge,  the  Board  requested  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to 
initiate  a  study.  After  1 7  months  of  intensive  work  involving  over  1 ,500 
students,  educators,  and  community  members,  the  Board  presented  its 
report  entitled  Basic  Qualitv  Education  to  the  1975  Legislature.  In  that 
report,  the  Board  adopted  the  following  definition  of  basic  quality  education: 
"A  basic  quality  education  is  a  process  which  can  enable  students  to 
transform  their  potential  into  actuality."  The  Board  then  identified  eight 
desirable  outcomes  for  students  as  a  result  of  their  schooling: 


to  learn  who  they  are  becoming; 

to  rind  joy  in  learning; 

to  communicate  ideas,  knowledge,  thoughts,  and  feelings; 

to  reason  critically  and  creatively; 

to  assume  social  responsibility; 

to  further  their  creative  ability; 


to  be  effective  in  a  cfianging  world;  and 
to  develop  personal  responsibility.^ 


This  definition  was  never  statutorily  enacted,  but  remained  a  policy  of  the 
Board.  In  1975,  the  Board  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Legislature  to 
repeal  the  statutes  relating  to  mandated  curriculum  and  to  authorize  the 
Board  to  specify  arid  define  the  basic  instructional  program  in  the  public 
schools  and  to  set  forth  this  program  in  the  accreditation  standards.^ 

HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  NO.  16 

In  1987,  the  51st  Legislature  passed  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  16,  which 
requested  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  the  Legislative  Finance 
Committee,  and  a  legislative  interim  committee  to  work  together  in  defining  a 
basic  education  and  in  determining  the  cost  of  providing  a  basic  education. 
The  study  also  mandated  a  thorough  review  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
accreditation  standards.  The  review  evolved  into  a  major  revision  of  the 
standards,  which  was  called  "Project  Excellence"  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Education.  While  the  resolution  called  for  a  definition  of  basic  education,  the 
participants  in  the  study  agreed  that  the  definition  should  be  for  a  basic 
system  of  free  quality  public  schools,  as  stated  in  the  constitution.  It  was  felt 
that  the  term  "basic  education"  related  only  to  curriculum. 

At  its  June  1988  meeting,  the  Board  of  Public  Education  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  accreditation  standards  define  the  instructional  portion  of  a 
basic  system  of  education.  The  Board  then  listed  other  factors  that  needed 
to  be  considered  in  defining  this  basic  system: 


special  needs  students; 

libraries; 

up-to-date  curricular  resources,  equipment,  and  textbooks; 

teacher  retirement; 

teacher  experience; 

inservice  training; 

salaries; 

support  personnel; 

insurance; 

capital  outlay; 


transportation; 

cocurricular  and  extracurricular  programs;  and 

local  governance,  e.g.,  school  elections.^ 


In  the  meantime,  the  interim  committee,  called  the  Subcommittee  on  Basic 
Education,  was  considering  various  issues  related  to  a  definition  of  a  basic 
system  of  education.  After  deliberation,. the  Subcommittee  approved  the 
concept  that  "the  instructional  part  of  the  system  shall  consider  the 
accreditation  standards".^  (emphasis  added)  The  word  "consider"  was 
used  by  the  Subcommittee  because  it  was  felt  that  by  simply  accepting  the 
accreditation  standards  as  a  basis  for  funding,  the  Legislature  would  lose 
any  opportunity  it  might  have  to  revise  those  standards  that  it  did  not  wish  to 
fund.^  The  Subcommittee  went  on  to  approve  other  components  of  a  basic 
system  that  should  be  included  in  a  definition: 


special  education  needs; 

programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented; 

teachers'  benefits  included  in  the  retirement  levy; 

comprehensive  insurance; 

transportation; 

resources  and  equipment  for  a  basic  instructional  program; 

inservice  training;  and 

salaries  and  benefits  for  support  personnel. 


The  Subcommittee  voted  to  delay  action  on  the  issues  of  capital  outlay  and 
debt  service  and  to  exclude  cocurricular  and  extracurricular  programs.  No 
action  was  taken  on  the  issue  of  local  governance.  ^° 

In  November  1988,  the  Board,  the  Legislative  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
Subcommittee  held  their  final  joint  meeting  to  formulate  their 
recommendations  to  the  51st  Legislature.  After  much  discussion,  the 
participating  groups  voted  to  accept  the  school  accreditation  standards 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  as  the  instructional  portion  of  a 
definition  of  a  basic  system  of  education.^ ^  No  consideration  was  given  to 
any  of  the  other  components,  such  as  transportation,  capital  outlay,  salaries, 
etc. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 

During  the  1 989  legislative  session.  Senator  Greg  Jergeson  introduced  Senate  Bill  No. 
1 04.   The  title  of  that  bill  read  in  part: 


AN  ACT  TO  DEFINE  A  BASIC  SYSTEM  OF  FREE  QUALITY  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  EDUCATION  AS  REQUIRED  BY  THE  1 972  MONTANA 
CONSTITUTION  AND  TO  LINK  THE  DEFINITION  TO  FOUNDATION 
PROGRAM  AND  OTHER  SCHOOL  FUNDING;  .... 


The  bill  was  cosponsored  by  Senator  Chet  Blaylock  and  Representatives  Ted  Schye 
and  Barry  Stang,  all  of  whom  (including  Senator  Jergeson)  were  nnembers  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Basic  Education  provided  for  by  HJR  16.   The  definition  included  the 
accreditation  standards,  salaries  and  mandated  employee  benefits  for  certified  and 
noncertified  employees,  resources  and  equipment,  staff  development  and  inservice 
training,  cocurricular  and  extracurricular  programs,  physical  plant  maintenance  and 
operation,  and  transportation.   The  bill  was  tabled  in  the  Senate  Education  and  Cultural 
Resources  Committee. 

During  the  Special  Session  held  in  the  summer  of  1989,  Representative  Bill  Boharski 
introduced  House  Bill  No.  3.   The  title  of  HB  3  provided  in  part:    "AN  ACT  DEFINING  A 
BASIC  SYSTEM  OF  FREE  QUALITY  PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS;  DEFINING  THE  STATE'S  SHARE  OF  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  SYSTEM;    ..." 
.   Representative  Boharski's  definition  included  the  accreditation  standards,  salaries 
and  benefits  for  certified  and  noncertified  personnel,  resources  and  equipment, 
transportation,  maintenance  and  operation  of  physical  facilities,  and  any  instructional 
programs  mandated  by  federal  or  state  law.  The  bill  was  heard  by  the  House     • 
Education  and  Cultural  Resources  Committee  but  died  in  Committee. 


RECENT  PROPOSALS 

In  June  1989,  Governor  Stan  Stephens  unveiled  his  proposal  for  defining  a 
basic  system  of  education.  His  definition  included: 


(1)  the  basic  instructional  program  specified  by  the  accreditation 
standards  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  as  of 
December  31,  1988.  The  new  standards  outlined  in  Project 
Excellence  would  be  included  in  the  definition  once  a  new 
revenue  source  was  identified. 

(2)  salaries  and  mandated  employee  benefits  for  certified  and 
noncertified  employees  who  are  required  to  carry  out  the 
basic  instructional  program  and  any  mandated  special 
education  program; 

(3)  resources  and  equipment,  including  textbooks,  supplies,  and 
media  materials,  needed  to  provide  the  basic  instructional 
program: 

(4)  physical  plant  maintenance  and  operation  (including 
insurance,  improvement,  equipping,  renovating,  or  repairing  of 
school  buildings  or  facilities),  beginning  with  the  1991-92 
school  year; 

(5)  transportation,  beginning  with  the  1991-92  school  year;  and 

(6)  cocurricular  and  extracurricular  programs  included  in  a 
school  district's  general  fund  budget  to  enhance  pupil  use  of 
the  basic  instructional  program.  These  programs  would  be 
added  to  the  definition  upon  completion  of  a  review  and  report 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Education. ^^ 


Any  changes  to  the  accreditation  standards  adopted  after  December  31 , 
1988,  would  not  be  included  in  the  definition  unless  affirmatively  ratified  by 
the  Legislature.  The  Governor  also  called  for  an  interim  study  to  review  the 
impacts  of  this  definition  on  school  funding  and  education  in  Montana  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  1 991  Legislature  to  assure  continued 
compliance  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  school  funding  lawsuit. 

The  Governor's  proposal  was  never  introduced  as  legislation  during  the 
June  1989  Special  Session.  Rather,  an  interim  committee  was  established 
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to  study  proposals  for  assuring  accountability  and  quality  in  public  schools  and  to 
develop  a  definition  of  a  basic  system  of  education. 

This  past  year,  the  Board  of  Public  Education  again  attempted  to  develop  a  definition 
of  a  basic  system  of  education.   After  much  discussion,  the  Board  decided  that  the 
development  of  a  definition  is  not  possible  at  this  time.   The  Board  did  reaffirm  its 
position  that  the  instructional  portion  of  the  basic  system  of  free  quality  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  is  defined  by  the  Board's  accreditation  standards 
and  that  there  are  other  components  that  should  be  a  part  of  the  continuing  discussion 
of  a  definition. ^^ 

OTHER  STATES 

Montana  is  one  of  the  few  states  that  does  not  statutorily  mandate  or  recommend 
curriculum  for  the  state's  public  schools,  nor  does  the  Legislature  mandate  or 
recommend  that  specific  courses  be  taught.   These  responsibilities  belong  solely  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Education.   This  is  not  the  case  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  other 
states.  While  most  states  statutorily  mandate  curriculum  or  specific  courses,  very  few 
offer  what  could  be  called  a  "definition  of  basic  education".    However,  for  those  that 
do,  the  definition  is  generally  confined  to  curriculum. 

Washincton:  In  1 977,  in  response  to  developing  court  actions,  the  Washington 

Legislature  passed  the  Basic  Education  Act,  which  defines  basic 
education  in  terms  of  learning  goals  and  the  minimum  amount  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  each  goal.^*  The  state  appropriates  funds 
that  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  basic  education  curriculum. 

Georoia:  In  1 985,  the  Georgia  Legislature  passed  the  Quality  Basic 

Education  Act,  which  defines  quality  basic  education  in  terms  of 
major  needs  and  goals  to  be  met  by  the  public  school  program.'^ 
The  funding  formula  uses  school  enrollment  (translated  into  a  full- 
time  equivalent  program  count),  program  weights,  a  base  amount 
established  in  the  general  appropriations  act,  and  a  "program 


adjustment  for  training  and  experience"  for  teachers  and 
administrators^   The  program  weights  reflect  the  cost  of  teachers, 
aides,  and  other  instructional  personnel;  instructional  materials; 
facility  maintenance  and  operations  costs;  media  center  personnel 
and  material  costs;  school  and  central  office  administration  costs; 
and  staff  development. 

North  Carolina:        The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  passed  the  Basic  Education 

Program  in  1985.   The  State  Board  of  Education  developed  the 
program,  which  includes:  curriculum,  promotion  standards, 
remedial  education,  support  services,  a  definition  of  the 
instructional  day,  class  size  requirements,  staffing  needs,  required 
materials  and  equipment,  and  facility  standards. 

Oregon:  In  1989,  the  Oregon  Legislature  passed  the  Essential  Learning 

Skills  Program,  which  calls  for  the  Board  of  Public  Education  to 
define  a  basic  education  program,  to  recommend  those  services 
required  to  support  the  basic  education  program,  and  to  develop 
accounting  procedures  to  identify  the  actual  costs  in  each  district 
for  providing  the  basic  education  program.   The  Board  did  define  a 
basic  education,  called  a  "standard  education",  and  identify  the 
necessary  support  services,  but  because  of  limited  time,  it  was 
unable  to  develop  the  required  accounting  procedures.    However, 
it  did  develop  a  conceptual  approach  to  fund  a  standard  education 
for  each  school  district. 
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SUMMARY 

Montana's  first  attempt  at  defining  a  basic  system  of  education  resulted  in  a 
definition  aimed  at  the  individual  student  and  what  the  student  should  be 
able  to  achieve  as  a  result  of  a  public  school  education.  More  recent 
attempts  at  definition  have  centered  on  the  components  of  a  basic  system  of 
education.  In  1986.  the  Legislative  Finance  Committee  defined  a  basic 
system  of  education  as  the  accreditation  standards  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Public  Education.  In  his  decision  in  the  school  funding  lawsuit,  Judge  Loble 
specifically  stated  that  the  accreditation  standards  did  not  define  a  basic 
system  of  education;  rather,  the  standards  were  only  a  starting  point  in 
developing  quality  educational  programs.  The  Subcommittee  on  Basic 
Education  in  1987-88  attempted  to  expand  the  definition  beyond  the 
accreditation  standards  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  Subcommittee's  final 
report  stated  that  the  accreditation  standards  defined  the  instructional 
portion  of  the  definition  and  that  there  were  other  components  to  be 
considered  but  not  necessarily  included  in  the  definition.  This  same 
conclusion  was  reached  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  in  1 988  and  again 
in  1990. 

Other  states  have  attempted  to  define  basic  education,  but  their  work  has 
largely  been  confined  to  definitions  relating  to  curriculum.  The  exception  is 
Oregon,  which  is  considering  the  adoption  of  a  definition  of  a  standard 
education  that  includes  some  of  the  components  suggested  by  the  Montana 
Subcommittee  on  Basic  Education. 

It  is  now  the  task  of  the  Committee  on  Accountability  and  Quality  in 
Education  to  define  a  basic  system  of  education.  In  its  discussion,  the 
Committee  should  answer  two  questions.  What  is  the  purpose  in  defining  a 
basic  system  of  education?  Does  Montana  need  a  definition  of  a  basic 
system?    The  answer  to  these  two  questions  will  greatly  influence  the 
outcome  of  the  Committee's  deliberations. 
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